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Our task is the achievement of a truly social democracy. Religion is a creative 
energy. Inits great creative periods the Christian religion has been fruitful for democ- 
racy. Out of its spiritual values democracy has grown. 

The task of religious education is to make Christianity fully conscious of its 
democratic function. The masses of men must be made intelligent, socialized Chris- 
tians. PremiJlenarianism is powerful: theological and social standpattism prevail 
in the churches—both hindrances to any Christian leadership in democracy. The 
most consciously social movements today are indifferent to Christianity. 

Religious education may meet the need. It is necessary, however, as preliminary 
steps, (1) to train the whole church to appreciate the new ideals of religious education 
and to co-operate in the task; (2) to interpret the Bible as a source of modern religion; 


(3) to integrate religious education with the whole community life and the church’s 
world-wide task. 

Christianity, with its universal ethics and religious faith, if planted widely and 
deeply in the hearts of our youth by religious education, will prove itself once more 
the world’s greatest creative force for democracy. 

Democracy is the watchword of our modern life, but 
democracy is a flying goal. The old saying, ‘“‘The only cure 
for democracy is more democracy,” is profoundly true. A 
democracy that has ceased to grow has ceased to be. Hence 
those who love democracy must always be on the lookout 
for the principles and forces that will secure its continued 
growth. They must expect it to be self-renewing, changing, 
expanding, constantly unfolding new meanings and taking 
on a wider scope, and they must recognize that the nutriment 
and guidance for this ceaseless development will have to be 
supplied on an ever enlarging scale and with ever new resource- 
fulness. No one fully believes in democracy who is not expect- 
ing, and seeking to provide for, a new democracy, 
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As a matter of fact we live in a social order that is only 
semi-democratic. We have political democracy, but we have 
yet to attain industrial democracy and a truly social democracy. 
There is much autocracy in our industrial system and much 
that is aristocratic and oligarchic in the way in which the 
benefits of civilization are enjoyed. Now, if ever, we need to 
make full use of all the forces by which a new and more 
thoroughgoing democracy may be brought to pass. 

Now religion, in its deepest essence and most vital form, 
is a great creative energy, which when rightly directed can do 
most significant transforming and constructive work in the 
social order. Much has been said about the conservative 
nature of religion by its friends, and much about its reactionary 
nature by its enemies, but these judgments come from looking 
at religion in its November rather than in its June. Religion 
may at times seem to run out into institutionalism, or doctrinal- 
ism, or ritualism, but after all, that which bursts these dead 
rinds is in turn religion, freshly reasserting itself in creative 
life. Religion is essentiaNy persona) inspiration, the union 
of insight and energy, enthusiasm and resoluteness, discernment 
and daring. Jf an age is in search of the forces which can 
efiect a great social reconstruction, W can il afiord to leave 
the creative energies of religion unutilized. 

And the Christian religion, in its great creative periods, al- 
ways has been fruitful for democracy. So it was with Jesus and 
with the prophets before him. So it was in the Reformation and 
in the Puritan and Wesleyan movements. So it is in foreign 
missions today. Christianity may justly be said to be the 
author of the spiritual values out of which democracy has 
developed. But in order that Christianity may be a persistent 
force for a new democracy its inherently democratic function 
must be clearly understood and widely shared. This is a 
work which only careful and thorough religious education can 
accomplish. To make Christianity fully conscious of its 


democratic function and destiny, and to develop tor democracy 
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the full creative energies of Christianity—such, in its broader 
aspects, 1s the task of religious education today. 

But let us seek for a somewhat more specific and concen- 
trated expression of the nature of this task. What is the gist 
of it? Is not the gist of the task of religious education at the 
present time essentially this: to produce a great mass of intelli- 
gent socialized Christians ? 

We need the right kind of Christian in great masses, if 
democracy is to flourish. The religion of democracy must be 
a lay religion. The common people must have it, and only as 
they do will it be a positive social force. Trained leadership 
is admirable, but if it only secures a sma)) and select following 
it does not count as it should when democracy is in the making. 
Politics was once an entirely professional matter, but our 
fathers dared to believe that it might be entrusted to the lay- 
man, and they vindicated their faith by producing, through the 
common schoo) and the ballot, a sufficient weight of intelligent 
lay opinion upon politics. A like large and wise faith in the 
practicability of religious education for the rank and file of 
our people is needed on the part oi our churches, i religion is 
to bea molding force in the new democracy. 

But these great masses must be intelligent Christians, That 
ought to go without saying, yet i needs to be said; for in an 
age when democracy itself is using science for its own develop- 
ment in every other department of Jije a religion that is unin- 
telligent and anti-sctentific will be thrown into the discard so 
far as the big issues are concerned, 

And these intelligent Christians must also be socia)ized 
Christians. Otherwise they will count for democracy only 
in indirect and unpurposeful ways. They will make headway 
along the course to real democracy only by slow zigzag tacks 
instead of furnishing the machinery, the steam, and the pilots 
for straight and steady progress. And it is not enough for 
Christians to become socialized after the rest of the community is 
already socialized, Christians exist to gain the vision, to make 
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the wise forecasts, to supply the inspiration along the untried 
ways, or else they count for nothing so far as the new democracy 
isconcerned. Christians ought to be the first in the community 
to become socialized, and this is a work that only the right 
kind of religious education, working persistently through the 
plastic years, can accomplish. 

Now what is the situation today? Our lay religion is in 
the greatest danger of becoming predominantly premillenarian 
—that is, both unintelligent and non-social. The war of course 
greatly enhanced this danger. Multitudes in our country 
have found in the war an overwhelming fulfilment of the 
prophecies in Daniel and Revelation, and so are content to let 
this evil world run its course a little longer, till Christ shall 
come and set up his Kingdom without any participation from 
them. But already before the war this movement was develop- 
ing apace, building up its own schools, getting itself marvelously 
well financed, and producing its own authorities labeled 
Ph.D. and D.D. Now doubtless the fact that this movement is 
fundamentally unintelligent will mean its defeat in the end. 
But we should not rest secure in that fact. For just so long as 
it flourishes it tends to make religion a negligible influence in 
the fashioning of the new democracy. 

But there is another feature of our present religious situa- 
tion as it relates to democracy, and that is the extent to which 
theological and social standpattism prevails in the churches. 
That is, even where our religion is intelligent, it is still too 
largely unsocialized. One must avoid striking an unduly 
pessimistic note at this point. Liberal theology has practically 
won the day in the intellectual life of our churches, and the social 
spirit has made hopeful progress. It is only when one realizes 
that the problems of the new democracy are pressing upon us 
now with great urgency, and that a great social reconstruction 
is in process anyway—for good or ill, and with or without 
religion—that the situation just described becomes acute. 
But when one looks abroad upon our churches as a whole 
today for a great unified spiritual force to guide social progress, 
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then one becomes painfully aware that theological and social 
standpattism is still strong enough in the churches to prevent 
Christianity from furnishing to democracy the clear and 
positive leadership of which it is inherently capable. 

But to complete the picture of the present situation it must 
be pointed out that the most consciously socialized portion of 
the community today is non-Christian or anti-Christian. The 
labor movement and the socialist movement may misapprehend 
some of the fundamental laws of social evolution, and they 
may be onesidedly socialized; but yet they are consciously 
socialized in a way that the rest of the community is not; 
while at the same time they lack the leavening and guiding 
influence of Christianity. 

Now, how are we to cope with this situation, in which 
Christianity is hampered by premillenarianism and by theologi- 
cal and social standpattism and the most consciously social 
movements among the people are distorted by antipathy or 
indifference to Christianity ? It is evident that no evangelistic 
campaigns, no matter how carefully they are organized and 
how spellbinding the evangelists, will be in any way adequate. 
It seems clear, too, that the regular preaching and pastoral 
activities of the ministry will be inadequate unless they are 
integrated into a comprehensive and thoroughgoing educational 
program. ‘The situation is one that clearly points to religious 
education as the means by which it is to be met. Only wise 
and thorough religious education can protect our laymen from 
the inroads of premillenarianism, can train up socialized 
Christians to replace the theological and social standpatters 
in the more educated portions of the church, and can reach 
out to penetrate the more class conscious portions of the commu- 
nity with a broader sympathy and a purer ideal. If the gist 
of our task today in the service of democracy is to produce a 
great mass of intelligent socialized Christians, then we unques- 
tionably are called upon to secure a great new development 
of religious education. 
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But we must go on to consider briefly certain main lines of 
policy for this development. Leaving aside such specific and 
immediately important matters as the graded lessons, teacher 
training, voluntary and paid superintendents and teachers, 
adaptation of the newer methods and ideals to small rural 
schools, let us note two or three modes of procedure which will 
give backing and effectiveness to whatever technical progress 
we make. 

First, we need to train the whole church to an appreciation 
of the new ideals in religious education and to co-operation 
in the task. One very practical reason for this is that any 
substantial new development of religious education requires 
a generous provision in the church budget. It is a decided 
anomaly when a church spends $1,000 on its music and $100 
on its Sunday school. And this anomaly is not removed where 
the Sunday school ‘‘pays its own way,” for this leads to a 
detachedness of Sunday school from church which is injurious 
to both. But we cannot expect the church to increase its 
budget item for the Sunday school without a real appreciation 
of the new ideals of religious education which make this 
increase necessary. 

Another reason for this training of the whole church is that 
it is difficult to give pupils a big ideal of religious education 
when the parents or the church at large have an essentially 
trivial one. Now the all too prevalent idea of older people, 
which the pupil very readily gets, is that “‘anything to hold 
the boy,” or girl, is legitimate and necessary. But this idea 
effectually blocks the chief means of holding the boy or girl, 
which is to bring each pupil to appreciate that religious educa- 
tion is a great and worthy part of their general education and 
equipment for life. And clearly, if the old people of the church 
are to help the pupils to such an appreciation, they must be 
brought to it themselves. 

But a more comprehensive reason for this training of the 
whole church to understand what religious education means 
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is that religious education now suffers from too much segrega- 
tion from the life and interests of the church at large. Professor 
John Dewey, in his invaluable book on Democracy and Educa- 
tion, presents education as consisting in shared experiences 
and shared activities and contends that the school must repre- 
sent the whole life of the community, selectively adapted to the 
pupil, if education is rightly to serve democracy. If this be 
true, how unfortunate for the Sunday school if it is segregated 
from the general interests of the church. The principle of 
shared experiences and shared activities applies to religious 
education no less than to general education, and if the church 
is not securing this sharing for its children, or if its experiences 
and activities are such as cannot be shared with them, a 
reconstruction is needed at once. 

But in addition to training the whole church to appreciate 
and co-operate with the task of religious education we need, 
as a second main line of policy, to interpret the Bible as a 
source for modern religion. The danger is that we shall more 
or less fail to do this just because of our newly acquired histori- 
cal view of the Bible. But just so far as we do fail here we 
fail to supply to democracy one of its main sources of nourish- 
ment. The authority point of view of course made the Bible 
apply to the present, but in such a way as to cramp life and to 
leave the deeper human needs unsatisfied. The authority 
point of view really does not admit of the idea of modern religion 
at all. But the historical point of view, while not forcing the 
present into the molds of the past, may still fail by so interpret- 
ing the past that it will have no influence on the present. One 
may be so diligent in setting forth historical facts as to lose 
sight of their connection with present needs. In that case 
the historical view will prove inferior religiously to the authority 
view, because instead of serving modern life poorly, it will 
serve it not at all. 

But the facts of the past may become factors in the present. 
The Bible is not simply an object of past history, it is also a 
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maker of present history. No pettifogging use of separate 
texts will suffice to bring this out, of course—no cheap homiletic 
drawing of “lessons” from anything and everything that 
happens to be in the biblical narrative. There must be brought 
into play something of the reporter’s instinct for the salient 
and dramatic, something of the playwright’s intuition for piot, 
something of the social philosopher’s sense for the deeper 
analogies of life, in order to lay bare the real meanings of the 
Bible for modern religion. The art of teaching, in all its best 
resourcefulness, must be fully employed. But when this is done 
the Bible becomes unrivaled as a modern book—unrivaled 
because more than any other book it has healing efficacy for 
present evil and creative power for future good. Above all 
is this true for an age which recognizes a new democracy as 
its great need. The Bible throbs with democracy, and every 
true democrat’s heart beats faster as he reads its prophecies, 
its gospels, its epistles. Those who fear democracy ought 
to oppose religious education, chain the Bible to the altar again, 
get it intoned by priests, force it to be interpreted only in the 
light of antiquated creeds—in short get anything whatever 
done with it which will prevent it from really being understood 
by the common people. But those who love democracy will 
do their utmost to bring the Bible, in its historical, modern, 
and eternal meaning, into vital relation with the minds of all 
our youth through all their plastic years. 

In conclusion, one more main line of policy may be pointed 
out. We need to integrate religious education with the whole 
community life and with the church’s world-wide task. Here 
comes in Dewey’s principle of shared experiences and shared 
activities again. If our religious education is to count for 
a new democracy it must be set in relation to the whole com- 
munity life while the educative process is going on. It must 
not be simply to prepare children for Christian citizenship 
later, but rather it must mean a participation in appropriate 
phases of civic life during the school years. I do not mean 
a premature doing of things that adults do, but rather an 
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appreciation of the deeper reasons for the things that adults 
do, and the doing of things appropriate for children and youth 
out of specifically religious and ethical motives. 

This will be partly a matter of making thorough use of the 
social material for teaching which is supplied to a degree in 
some of our graded lesson series. But the meaning of such 
material can become the personal possession of the pupils 
only through having it connected with some real sharing of 
community experiences and activities. Otherwise we shall 
find ourselves simply developing a new form of artificial 
piousness and glib insincerity. If religion has any meaning 
for civic life, or civic life any meaning for religion, let these be 
made the active possession of our children. If any phase 
of religious life has no civic meaning, or any phase of civic 
life has no religious meaning, let the work of reconstruction 
by which such meanings may come to exist be started in the 
very process of the religious education of our youth. 

And a like method should be employed with respect to 
the church’s world-wide tasks—Christian missions, the abolition 
of war and the permanent establishment of peace, the pro- 
motion of international organization. We now see that these 
are matters of personal concern to every one of us, and that 
democracy is not safe anywhere except as these great causes 
make swift and substantial progress. But we know that, 
before the World War, few of us realized this fact as we should 
have done. Our.children must see it much more clearly than 
we do even now. ‘They must be intelligent about these causes, 
must see their connection with the coming of the Kingdom of 
God, must feel their own personal responsibility for them. 
What can accomplish this but a thoroughgoing religious educa- 
tion that is conscious of its social and democratic function ? 
Christianity with its universal ethics and religious faith, if 
planted widely and deeply in the hearts of our youth by religious 
education, will prove itself once more the world’s greatest 
creative force for democracy. 








GEORGE SANTAYANA’S THEORY 
OF RELIGION 


JOSEPH RATNER 
College of the City of New York 

Santayana offers a new appreciation of the value of religion as poetry. He is a 
naturalistic philosopher, treating religious ideas as compensatory constructions, as 
objectified aspirations and ideals. ‘The ideal values presented by religion in allegori- 
cal form are not to be mistaken for natural existences. To the wise they portray the 
pathos and nobility of life, the necessity of discipline, the possibility of sanctity, the 
transcendence and the humanity of the divine. 

The article presents and criticizes Santayana’s theory of the origin of the religious 
experience in fear: his treatment of the rise of ideas of God, sacrifice, prayer; his esti- 
mate of the superior value of ritual. For Santayana ritual is of primary importance. 
By emphasizing belief and minimizing ritual and symbolism, Protestantism, in his 
opinion, put back religion ten centuries. 

On the great traditional questions, such as God and immortality, Santayana has 
definite opinions. God has no existential reality; he is the embodiment of our highest 
human aspirations. Personal immortality is a foolish figment of the brain. True 
immortality is the immortality of life’s values. Evil is imperfect adjustment and not 
an essential aspect of the nature of being. 

The task of religion is to give man another world to live in, an imaginative world 
of beauty, harmony, and perfection, that the soul of man may be strengthened and 
deepened by contemplating it, and its beauty and serenity fill the mind. 


I 


The scientific industry of the nineteenth century greatly 
upset the intellectual equilibrium of that age. The people 
of that period, still entangled in the mischievous web of 
medieval thought and ancient superstition, were partially 
enlightened by the great advances in the various sciences. 
The geologic and biologic theories of the day, far more than 
the astronomic theories of the sixteenth century, seemed to 
shatter the cherished fantasies of men and rob life of all its 
value and beauty. Now severe and cautious thinkers pro- 
claimed the very individuality of man to be of an ancestry as 
pitiable and wretched as that of the lowliest creatures. No 
wonder that in this fatal clash of old and new ideas the just 
sense of things was lost. The thinkers of the day, particularly 
those defending orthodoxy, did not realize how indifferently 
validity is affected by origin. Even the discerning words of 
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Huxley met uncomprehending minds, and the strict defenders 
of orthodoxy, in the consternation over our supposed simian 
ancestry, failed to grasp the significance of his consoling 
words when he assured them concerning our forbears, that even 
though we may be from them, we certainly are not of them. 

We of a later generation are no longer subject to this early 
confusion. Origin and validity we clearly see to be unrelated. 
Of course, recognition of this diminishes the significance and 
limits the sphere of science. We can no longer consider the 
scientist as the indisputable ruler of mankind; his work, we 
have come to see, is, in some respects, merely instrumental in 
character. ‘This limitation, however, does not serve to decrease 
its own value, for science, as all else, functions best only in its 
proper sphere. Our advantage over the nineteenth century 
is thus a very decided one. We are not enslaved by the 
scientists, but are aided by them. 

George Santayana, in his theory of religion, has gone a step 
still farther in the emancipation of value. The value of religion 
for him in no wise depends either upon its being the word of 
God or upon its being in any way literally true. The notions of 
God, heaven and hell, sin and redemption, need not be verifiable 
truths. Angels need not be existent supernatural creations, 
nor need the Day of Judgment be an actual event in real time. 
To merit attention and consideration, to have value for us, 
they need only be significant and beautiful symbols of the 
dangers and aspirations of our own human lives. Religion, 
in other words, is to be considered as poetry, not as science. 
As science it is superstition, only as poetry is it significant. 


Il 


Santayana, then, comes to the study of religion frankly a 
disbeliever in all its claims to literal truth in matters that 
involve any belief in the supernatural. He comes to religion 
as a naturalistic philosopher, and, if one cares to use the term, 
as an atheist. God, did he really exist, contends Santayana, 
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would necessarily be part of the natural, mechanical universe 
we know, and as such would be as accessible to human observa- 
tion and science as are the stars or the earth. But this would 
deprive him of all his godliness. The dilemma is inescapable: 
if he is a part of the universe, God is on the same level as every 
other part; and if he is not a part of the universe, then he 
is not at all. 

The innermost nature of religion, accordingly, can be 
expressed perhaps most completely by saying it is an imagina- 
tive compensatory construction. Although discovered by 
modern psychology, compensatory ideas are really nothing 
different from objectified aspirations and ideals. And this, 
precisely, is what religion is, for the central religious belief is 
in immortality, not merely of the individual but of everything 
noble and good. 

The omnipresence of death and its continual frustration of 
cherished desires create the hope that this terrible power may 
be overcome. Subject as most of us are to the “egocentric 
predicament,” our own state seems in our eyes to determine 
the nature of the external world; and as most of our actions 
imply faith in futurity, we take this to be guaranty that the 
future, in all truth, exists. This same pathetic predicament 
also causes man to consider himself the pivot of the universe. 
And even if a Copernican astronomy irrevocably proves the 
profound irrationality of such belief, it nevertheless remains 
fast in the human soul. We may be only creatures on a planet 
in a universe of many suns, but as far as our knowledge extends, 
we are unigue, and indisputably stand towering over the rest 
of living creation. Occupying this unique, unrivaled position, 
it seems incredible that what we cherish as the values of Jife, 
and desire to have always with us, should ever perish. Jt is jor 
this reason religion, that “monumental chapter in the history 
of human egotism,”* is created. As Santayana expresses It, 
“Tks power consists in Ks special and surprising message and 
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in the bias which that revelation gives to life. The vistas it 
opens and the mysteries it propounds are another world to 
live in; and another world to live in—whether we expect 
ever to pass wholly into or no—is what we mean by having a 
religion.”* A similar thought Hoeffding stiffly expressed when 
he defined the essence of religion as the belief in the “axiom 
of the conservation of value.’’? 

Immortality, or the conservation of value, as the funda- 
mental religious conception, is merely the denominator of 
religious thought, and as such is colorless. ‘The numerators, 
the particular ideas and aspirations of an age or people that 
are endowed with immortality, are the significant distinguishing 
things. It is upon these that Santayana as a philosopher of 
history likes to dwell, for religious conceptions have their 
natural history, determined in large extent by the social 
history of the race, and to meditate upon them is to meditate 
upon the meaning of history and the destiny of man. Religion 
thus interpreted is really, as James would say, “a man’s 
(or nation’s) reaction upon life,” whatever this reaction may 
be, so that “any total reaction upon life is a religion.’ 
Santayana expresses the same thought, perhaps more ade- 
quately, when he says, “any reasoned appreciation of life is 
‘ . a religion even if (there are in it) no conventionally re- 
ligious elements.” 

AY) along, we must keep in mind, that what Santayana is here 
presenting is an interpretation of religion. He is interested in 
religion as a part of what he calls the Life of Reason. When 
Santayana says that the poetic fables have value only for the 
moral they convey or the beauty of their symbolism, he does 
not mean this to be taken as an explanation why the myths 


x Santayana, Reason in Religion, p. 6. 
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2 Harald Hoeltding, The Plilosophy of Religion. 
3 Wiham james, op. cil., p. 35- 
‘This seems, on the whole, a hetter definition than James’s hecause the phrase, 
“reasoned appreciation,” makes expficit what is at best only vaguely suggested by 
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and fables were first created; he gives it as the reason why 
these myths are still significant and are a great aid in living the 
Life of Reason. To quote Santayana’s own words: 

In Darwinian language moral significance has been a spontaneous 
variation of superstition and this variation has insured its survival as a 
religion. For religion differs from superstition not psychologically but 
morally, not in its origin but in its worth.' 

Religion, that is to say, misrepresents reality, and by 
its constructions creates out of moral values another existential 
world, but it does this just as Aesop might. This, however, 
Santayana holds, is in a way a necessary evil, because if the 
ideal values were not given allegorical form, they “would be 
despised by the majority of men who cannot understand that 
the value of things is moral.’? But when these moral values 
are mistaken for natural existences, the essential meaning of 
religion, ‘‘being a logical harmony, a rational beauty,’’ is lost. 
And the multitude, instead of being religious, are merely 
superstitious. The true meaning of religion, its moral signifi- 
cance, “is only appreciable by a few minds” and these by no 
means the founders of religion, for they do not with conscious 
design garb the moral truth in a superstitious cloak. They 
believe the literal validity of their fables just as “the best 
philosophers seldom perceive the poetic merit of their systems.” 
But the best mind is taught by religion the great lessons of 
wisdom, ‘‘the pathos and nobility of his life, the necessity of 
discipline, the possibility of sanctity, the transcendence and 
the humanity of the divine.’’* Him it does bring “face to face 
with the mystery and pathos of mortal existence.’’s 

The foregoing quotations, apart from their bearing upon 
Santayana’s theory of religion, throw light upon an element 

* Santayana, Interpretations of Poetry and Religion, pp. 108-9. 

2 Tbid., p. 284. See also Schopenhauer’s Dialogue on Religion for identical point 
of view. 

3Santayana, Interpretations of Poetry and Religion, p. 107; cf. Renan, Vie de 
Jesus, pp. 88-89, 179. 

4Tbid., p. 98. 
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that is characteristic of all his thought, i.e., his quite definite 
and unflinching aristocratic point of view. The value of an 
institution, for Santayana, is not to be judged by the benefits 
the populace may derive from it, any more than the value of 
an idea is to be judged by the facility with which the popular 
mind may assimilate it. What is valuable is so because it is 
pertinent to rational living, adding sweetness, beauty, or light. 
And if it perchance cannot be made use of by the people, i.e., 
cannot be used by them in a rational life, that is not cause for 
spurning it or pronouncing it evil; it is rather only cause to 
reflect with sorrow upon the lowness of man’s estate. 

This decided, and quite undisguised, aristocratic point of 
view has, perhaps, alienated many people who would otherwise 
be drawn to this philosopher, unique at least in American 
history. Then, too, aristocracy breeds aloofness almost as 
readily as familiarity does contempt, and Santayana has 
undoubtedly often made his genuine aristocratic sentiment 
serve as the excuse for not a little haughty condescension if 
not outright superciliousness, and it is a very unfortunate 
tendency in Santayana’s writings that mars them not a little. 
But these faults of temperament or character once noticed 
should also be overlooked. 

Ill 

Having considered Santayana’s general position with regard 
to religion, let us turn to a consideration of some of the details 
of his theory. And first, of course, let us turn to what 
Santayana has to say concerning the fundamental nature and 
origin of religion. 

Just what paramount philosophic value knowledge of the 
origin of things has is not quite evident. To men who believed 
the universe was returning whence it came, such knowledge 
was of primary importance, for while presumably pondering 
the origin of things, they were, in reality, searching the end. 
But we, who have lost this ancient faith, can no longer be 
despotically driven by this motive. To be sure, a knowledge 
of origins would be an invaluable intellectual prize, but unless 
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it also aided to a knowledge of final ends, for the philosopher 
such knowledge would scarcely justify the effort necessary for 
its attainment. 

Santayana seems to recognize this. And a certain levity 
of treatment of the origin of religion is commendable where 
stubborn seriousness is so apt to lead to folly. Nevertheless, 
it is quite impossible to agree with the results of his casual 
thought in this limbo of scientific speculation. 

All considerations seem to bring Santayana to the final 
thought that the line of Statius, Primus in orbe deos fecit timor, 
“is as true as anything so brief can be on so great a subject.’” 
Man in his early ignorance and impotence would have remained 
oblivious to the external world and would have attributed 
divinity only to himself had not his life, at some point, been 
checked, and had not his desires been repeatedly thwarted. 
But once his attention had been arrested by an external opposi- 
tion he could not overcome, the center of divinity could no 
longer be in himself, but in something mysteriously outside of 
himself. This change of attitude is caused not only by repeated 
frustration and opposition, but also by the ominous ghostly 
visions of dreams and hallucinations that disrupt the tenor of 
everyday life and force the apprehensive mind of primitive 
man to contemplate the weird significance of spirits.? This 
unmistakable identification of religion, in its origins, with 
fear Santayana himself, however, seems to forsake or forget 
when he comes to speak of the authors of the Vedas. He speaks 
of them with unfeigned admiration as being a people who 
“saluted without servility the forces of nature which ministered 
to its needs,’’’ a salutation wholly impossible, of course, to a 
people essentially governed by fear. However, Santayana’s 
inconsistency cannot be attributed to a partial faith in the 
primacy of fear, for he specifically makes fear the basis of 

t [bid., p. 28. 

2 Ibid., pp. 28-29. 


3 Ibid., p. 62. 
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sacrifice, too. The explanation, most likely, is that when 
Santayana thought of the Vedas he did not think of them in 
connection with the origin of religion at all. Of course, the 
feeling of wonder or awe which is the basis of Muller’s natural- 
istic explanation is a compound of fear, as McDougall would 
say. Still, it is a compound that is totally different from the 
specific emotion itself. 

But it is not because of this inconsistency that Santayana’s 
theory must be objected to, for he does perceive the essential 
fact—which, although apparently so obvious, has taken the 
world so long to perceive—the fact that religion is funda- 
mentally a psychological phenomenon. Once this is grasped, 
the difference between the various scientific theories are really 
of very little moment. Tylor’s animistic minimum definition 
of religion and Muller’s naturalistic theory, both of which 
Santayana accepts, are, after all, in the main the same, even 
though a meticulous anthropologist would scorn to think so. 
The latest of all scientific theories as to the origin of religion— 
the animatistic—brought forward by the anthropologists, would 
serve, however, only to emphasize this truth the more. For 
the new theory differs from the old theories only in vagueness, 
and solves the knotty problems of religion by avoiding them. 
At best its terminology more definitely formulates what has 
been already common coin. At worst its terminology revives 
a buried fallacy, for it speaks of a “religious thrill,’ much as an 
ancient psychologist, or Santayana in his poetic way, might 
speak of a “religious instinct.’” 

It is not because of Santayana’s inconsistency—an incon- 
sistency largely resulting from his incidental synoptic treatment 
of accepted theories—that objections must be raised. Objec- 
tion must be raised because to reduce religion to the one 
primitive instinct of fear is to simplify unwarrantedly a phe- 
nomenon that seems, even in its germinal stages, to be an em- 
™R. R. Marett, Threshold of Religion. A. A, Goldenweiser, “Spirit, Mana and 

| 


the Religious Thrill,” Journal of Philosophy, 1915. 
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bodiment of a complex of heterogeneous motives and impulses. 
Indeed, the belief that primitive man was solely controlled 
by fear is but another example of the psychologist’s fallacy. 
Such a belief could only arise from a confusion of primitive 
man’s environment and civilized man’s reactions. What 
reason is there to believe that murderous tribes of early times 
were haunted and not hunting races? Santayana quite 
gratuitously assumes that when external opposition thwarts 
the designs of primitive man he will not, as ordinary mortals 
do, discard the enterprise in disgust or chagrin, but will, on 
the contrary, commence to be fearful of some malevolent, 
opposing will. Whereas, it is rarely that even a highly sensitive 
nature, carefully indoctrinated with the omnipresence of God, 
will see omens in every occurrence, or special warnings in 
random passages of the Word of God. 

Rather than reduce religion to the one primitive instinct of 
fear, or the primitive condition of need, which is, as Santayana 
points out, but a different aspect of fear, it would be nearer 
the truth to base religion on the whole psychic complex of man. 
The primitive feelings of pugnacity, hate, love, and revenge 
seem to be as efiectively embodied in the deities as fear and 
need. Of course, the more powerful emotions will have greater 
prominence in the composition of the gods; the feeling of 
pugnacity will receive at first greater prominence than that of 
love, or the feeling of revenge more than that of charity and 
forgiveness, but it cannot be maintained that any one of these 
emotions is the principal one. 

Because of his undue stress upon the element of fear in 
religion, Santayana was led into inevitable error in his theory 
of sacrifice and prayer. Just as soon as you maintain that 
“religion arises under high pressure,’”* sacrifice and prayer, as 
all other supernatural appeals, become methods resorted to 
“in the last extremity." But that the supernatural is resorted 
to merely in the last extremity is historically quite untrue. 


t Santayana, Reason in Religion, p. 33. 
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On merely a priori grounds this would be highly improbable, 
for it would attribute to primitive man a degree of rationality 
quite inconsistent with human nature. However, there is 
sufficient anthropological evidence to make a priori arguments 
superfluous. Magical religious practices fulfil a regular func- 
tion in primitive life and necessarily accompany an animistic 
interpretation of the world. 

The fear theory of sacrifice leads also to erroneous notions 
concerning the primitive relation of the deity to his worshipers. 
Santayana picturesquely remarks, the deity “was a veritable 
demon (to be) treated as a man treats a robber to whom he 
yields his purse that his life may be spared.’’* But quite the 
contrary is actually true. The deity is more or less a member 
of the clan, and though a highly honored member, the social 
laws and customs hold for him just the same as for other 
members. His rights also involve him in complementary 
obligations, and if he refuses a member support in his feud, 
that member has the right to discontinue his allegiance, for 
the god has 7pso facto shown himself to be not of the man’s kin.” 

However, beginning with the fundamental fallacy that 
sacrifice is essentially a fear-ritual, Santayana unfolds what 
might grandiloquently be called the dialectic of its development 
as an expression of a moral attitude. At first sacrifice is a 
means of appeasing or gaining the favor of a whimsical god. 
The primitive mind builded God in the light of its own charac- 
teristics, endowing him with its own ugly passions and appetites, 
with envy, greed, and lust. However, the effect of sacrifice 
on those practicing it—as soon as the mind lost some of its 
initial crudity and gained some fineness of thought and under- 
standing—the effect of sacrifice was to raise itself and its own 
moral significance to a higher plane. Sacrifice ceases to be a 
grudging gift to secure a more valuable return and becomes 
first a thankoffering and then a voluntary renunciation, ‘the 

t [bid., p. 34. 


2W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, pp. 34-03. 
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cornerstone of wisdom, the condition of all genuine achieve- 
ment.’ Sacrifice, by accustoming man to give, teaches him 
to do so not in cringing, submissive fear and for a mercenary 
end, but with noble magnanimity and from an upright heart. 
Sacrifice has thus, in the opinion of Santayana, the worthy 
effect of helping to raise men out of their instinctive selfish 
lives to loftier, more generous ones.”” 

Although these three phases of sacrifice do undoubtedly 
appear among different peoples at various periods of religious 
development, they have not the primary significance of genetic 
relation Santayana considers them to have. Sacrifice as a 
fear-ritual does appear, but chiefly under social and religious 
conditions that are highly abnormal. The early happy 
simplicity of thought changes in periods of tragic disillusion- 
ment and keen despair to a strained and frantic kind of thinking 
that pathetically seeks succor through strange and terrible 
deeds. Fearful holocausts and sacrifice of unusual victims 
are made. Thus, at the time of the Babylonian Captivity, 
the Jews in their anguish sacrificed the “‘swine, dog, mouse, 
and other vermin’? which were in the totemic age divine 
animals. Human sacrifice, too, originates in these periods 
of stress. It is due to the erroneous belief that human sacrifice 
was the original sacrifice and that animals were only a later 
substitute. And the baffled will turns to this practice thinking 
that because it is ancient it is therefore more influential and 
efficacious.?, But with such practices religion really disappears 
before an importunate magic. As for sacrifices as thank offer- 
ings and renunciation—piacular sacrifices—they do not seem 
to be made from motives that Santayana attributes to them. 

Parallel to the origin and development of sacrifice, in 
Santayana’s theory, is that of prayer. Having as “drive” 


the inevitable appeasement 





the same base motive as sacrifice 
of an angry god—it is first wholly teleological; but with 
Santayana, Reason in Religion, pp. 36-38. 
2W.R. Smith, op. cit., p. 357; pp- 364-66. 


3Thid., p. 397. 
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improvement on the part of man it progressively loses its 
teleological character and finally becomes a factor in man’s 
ideal life. Just as sacrifice teaches men to give, and so leads 
them to the supreme knowledge of renunciation, so prayer 
induces men to objectify their desires and thus leads them to 
an understanding, appreciation, and contemplation of the ideal.* 

Apart from the strictly historical objections there are to 
the fear theory of religion, or of sacrifice and prayer, there is 
what might be called a general historico-psychological objec- 
tion. The fear theory, as popularly held and expounded by 
Santayana, necessarily carries the implication that man 
naturally feels dependent on higher powers, that he is naturally 
humble and deferential, particularly so when in a primitive 
stage of civilization, and is, in so many ways, at the trying 
mercy of the elements. This, however, would not seem to be 
true. It could hardly be expected that a race dependent for 
its preservation upon success in a fierce, relentless struggle for 
existence would develop a meek, retiring character. 

This seemingly all too evident fact was at least tacitly 
recognized by R. R. Marett in his now renowned paper, 
From Spell to Prayer. In this paper the course of development 
is conceived as being from the stage when the magic practitioner 
confidently feels himself to be all-sufficient and fully able to 
coerce the godly external power, to the stage when, through 
bitter experience of failure, he comes to realize how insignificant 
and impotent he really is beside the external psychic force that 
can, if indisposed, ignore his desires or even thwart them. 
He perceives it is no longer his desire that is so important as 
it is the good-will of the “power” or mana. He therefore 
ceases to command imperiously, he only deferentially hopes— 
i.e., prays—that his desires are acceptable and do not conflict 
with the purposes of the god. 

This analysis of the origin and development of prayer 
(and by analogy, of sacrifice) seems more plausible than 
Santayana’s. Whatever its merits may be as a faithful 


Santayana, Reason in Religion, pp. 39-46. 
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historical interpretation, it has this invaluable merit: it takes 
cognizance of what would seem to be self-evident—the fact 
that primitive sentiment, as primitive custom, is crude and 
self-centered. The indescribably barbarous rites that consti- 
tute the normal social activity of primitive societies indicate 
a moral and emotional callousness to human suffering that 
is almost unbelievable. This extreme carelessness of human 
life could only appear among a community that brooked no 
master either in this world or the next. It is only with time 
and considerable development that such arrogance is curbed 


and independence broken. Civilization is a lesson in humility. 


IV 

The problem whether faith or works is of more significance 
is a problem of considerable importance and difficulty. In 
religion it becomes the problem of evaluating the relative 
merits of ritual and dogma. Santayana’s view is that ritual 
is of principal importance in religion. This conviction is not 
the result of merely historical reflection, but flows inevitably 
from his naturalistic psychology, which makes all higher 
mental processes the result, not the cause, of physical states. 
The full import of this point of view was indicated above in 
the discussion on sacrifice and prayer. These practices in 
Santayana’s theory do not arise from, but are the cause of the 
spiritual significance which is the result of, a gradual growth, 
and is what gives religion its rational value. This theory 
seems to be both historically and psychologically correct.’ 
When we restrict our attention to the question of priority, 
ritual does, historically and psychologically, come prior to 
belief. But is it also more valuable in itself? Santayana 
would say yes. 

In the first place, Santayana points out, there can be no 
question that social/y ritual is more important than dogma. 

* Compare Gilbert Murray, Four Stages of Greek Religion; W.R. Smith, Religion 


of the Semites: J. EB. Harrison, Prolegomena to Greek Religion. 
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Ritual is, intrinsically, a social act, dependent for its perform- 
ance and value upon the participation of many, whereas 
dogma is a matter of individual application and is wholly 
independent of the co-operation of others. As Matthew 
Arnold well says, expanding on a remark of Joubert, “It 
does not help me to think a thing more clearly that thou- 
sands of other people are thinking the same; but it does 
help me to worship with more emotion that thousands 
of other people are worshipping with me.”* Then, too, ritual 
does not stand outside of and aloof from the individual as dogma 
or thought does, but very intimately affects the individual, 
regulating and organizing as it does his life. Also, the social 
influence of ritual does not end here. Its power passes beyond 
the limits of the immediate circle of men and extends through 
the ages. These dramatic symbols, heritage from an ancient 
day, join in a living church the many generations of men and 
make them kin. Whether or not religion be the vehicle of 
moral values, ritual is certainly the vehicle of religion, 

In the second place, Santayana maintains ritual is more 
important than dogma for the ¢zndividual. Santayana is 
rather contemptuous and haughty toward the Protestant in 
religion and the romanticist in art. Both, for him, are born 
of egotism which is “subjectivity in thought and wilfulness in 
morals,’”’ and wilfulness is something that Santayana’s rational- 
ism finds abhorrent. Protestantism, to be sure, has the 
“depth and purity .... of formless and primordial sub- 
stance,” but it lamentably “mistakes vitality, both in itself 
and in the universe, for spiritual life.”’3 The Protestant in 
religion or the romanticist in art is a crude, energetic nature 
who, though thoroughly empirical, has still to learn the sober 


and chastening lessons in life.t Egotist and optimist, he 


t Matthew Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, p. 150. 
? Santayana, Egotism in German Philosophy, p. 6. 
3 Santayana, Reason in Religion, pp. 115-16. 


4Santayana, Three Philosophical Poets, p. 100. 
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proceeds to reconstruct the world in a manner congenial to his 
own fancy, jailing to perceive the wisdom and value of what has 
a)ready been estab)ished, and the tragic jo)y o} seeking to 
tear it down. Like a god before the creation of the universe, 
he considers his whims supreme. 

There is also a special reason why Santayana finds the 
religious Protestant so objectionable. It was the Protestant, 
according to Santayana, who prevented the complete paganiza- 
tion of Christianity and stirred wp again superstitious and 
fanatica) belief in the litera) truth and validity of religion. 
Just when Christianity was on the road to becoming wholly 
ritualized and symbolic, the Reformation came and turned 
history back by insisting that it is faith that works, that a 
man must first and foremost believe. ‘The success of Protestant- 
ism, Santayana thinks, has put religion back ten centuries. 

Here, I think, we see revealed another definite trait charac- 
teristic both of Santayana’s temperament and of his philosophy. 
Santayana views the world as a poet and enjoys it. It has its 
merits and its faults, its beauties and its hideousnesses. Buta 
genial temper knows more or less the vanity of life and takes 
the material world pretty much for what it is worth. In this 
respect Santayana is very much like Mr. Bertrand Russell, 
if we take his ‘‘Free Man’s Worship” to be characteristic of 
him. For Russell, as for Santayana, there are values in life, 
and these we must hold to; to these values, our ideals, we 
should devote ourselves, for they only are the seats of all value, 
and are eternal. All else is doomed to perish, and should by 
no person be taken very seriously. To quote Santayana’s own 
words: ‘‘ Nothing can be meaner than the anxiety to live on, 
to live on anyhow and in any shape; a spirit with any honor 
is not willing to live except in its own way, and a spirit with any 
wisdom is not over-eager to live at all.’’? This marks, perhaps, 

*See Anatole France, The Revolt of the Angels, chap. xxi, for a similar evaluation 
of the Protestant Reformation in France’s usual satirical style. 


2 Santayana, Winds of Doctrine, p. 19. 
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the greatest contrast between Santayana and most of his 
generation in America, and in particular with William James, 
with whom he has much in common, anda is the reason for his 
antagonism to pragmatism which, to Santayana, lays too 
dreary an emphasis upon consequences, results, and activity, 
and does not leave the mind free for contemp)\ation and enjoy- 
ment. These latter activities are for Santayana the only 
true functions of the mind, and the only ones worthy of being 
pursued. Insight or wisdom is the end of a human life, and all 
else ig the most trivial of vanities that a wise community of 
men may some day abolish. Such a state Santayana even 
attempts to forecast: ‘‘All instruments of luxury, many 
instruments of vain knowledge and art, would no longer be 
produced. We might see the ways of communication, lately 
so marvellously developed, again disused; the hulks of great 
steamers rusting in harbours, the railway bridges collapsing 
and the tunnels choked; while a rural population, with a few 
necessary and perfected manufactures, would spread over the 
Jand and abandon the great cities to ruin, calling them seats of 
Babylonian servitude and folly.’’* As can be easily seen, the 
whole temper of Santayana’s thought is rather out of joint 
with the vogue of the day. 
V 

On two of the three great traditional questions—God, 
immortality, and freedom of the will—Santayana has definite 
opinions. God, as was noted at the outset, has no existential 
reality; he is the embodiment merely of our highest human 
aspirations. Personal immortality, too, as popularly con- 
ceived, is a foolish figment of the brain, a vain, compensatory 
construction that only a desperate imagination could create. 
According to the popular view, a future life, to have any 
significance at all, would have to be a conscious continuation 
of this life in circumstances very much the same. Such 
vulgar immortality would really only be mortality postponed, 


t Santayana, Reason in Society, p. 126. 
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for life in another sphere would be this earthly life continued by 
an “attenuated fibre . . . . a hesitating sickle had left’’*—an 
immortality abhorrent to a rational intellect, for it increases life’s 
duration without increasing its value. 

True immortality is of a finer sort; it is the immortality 
not of life’s meaningless incidents but of life’s values. We 
can only have a vicarious immortality, an immortality that 
is experienced whenever the transient mind perceives what is 
eternally valid in the objects of its contemplation, when forms 
are considered sub specie aeternitatis; or when the mortal 
body becomes representative of an eternal ethical ideal. 
This naturalistic theory of immortality is open to the same 
objections as Santayana’s naturalistic theory of God is open 
to, objections that may roughly be summed up by saying that 
the theory deprives both immortality and God of the peculiar 
value they have for man.? 

Santayana also carries his naturalism into morals, and his 
theory of good and evil. The essence of Santayana’s ethical 
creed is that “‘every impulse” has a right to its own life against 
which no one should pass ‘‘some pedantic and unjust law 

in its absence and without its vote.” “Good and evil 
are not metaphysical substances”’ but are ‘‘moral terms relative 
to existence and actual impulse.” In consequence, evil is 
only an indication of maladaptation, of imperfect adjustment, 
and as such is accidental, and no essential aspect of nature’s 
being. There is nothing more abhorrent, to Santayana’s 
soul, than any doctrine that seeks to justify the existence of 
evil. Puritanism or Calvinism is for him the philosophy of 
the ‘‘agonized conscience,” the essence of this philosophy 
being ‘‘that sin exists, that sin is punished, and that it is 


t Santayana, Reason in Religion, p. 230. 

2See James, Varieties of Religious Experience, pp. 91, 379, 425-28, 501-12; also 
his Human Immortality; and Letters, Il, 214; cf. Leuba, Psychological Origin and Func- 
tion of Religion, p. 44. 


3 Santayana, Reason in Religion, pp. 160-64. 
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beautiful that sin should exist to be punished.’* Roycean 
idealism, which aspires to supply a philosophic justification for 
Calvinism, can, in Santayana’s eyes, never be more than a 
miserable apologetics. To have the damned damned for the 
glory of God is, to Santayana’s thinking, the most immoral and, 
above all, sacrilegious kind of ethics man could possibly invent. 

What, then, one may ask, is the final justification of religion ? 
If you deprive it of its god, of its special revelation, or peculiar 
power, is there anything of significance left? And in what 
does this significance consist? In answer to these questions 
there is only one thing that need be addec to what was said 
at the beginning. When Santayana says that the value of 
religion lies in its poetry, in the breadth and bearing it gives 
to life, in the vistas it opens, and the new directions in which it 
points, he does not mean to suggest in the least degree that the 
church is to be secularized, or that its concern should be with 
the affairs and problems of this earthly life. One need only 
recall that Santayana sets little store by the productive and 
even ameliorative powers of man, and exalts to the highest 
levels of activity, contemplation. The overconcern of the 
church to help men in their daily troubles, to become forums 
on social problems, is not viewed at all favorably by Santayana. 
In writing on the “Intellectual Temper of the Age,”’ he says: 
“Our very plutocrats and monarchs are at ease only when they 
are vulgar. Even prelates and missionaries are hardly sincere 
or conscious of an honest function, save as they devote them- 
selves to social work.’ Indeed, it is not thus that the church 
or religion performs its true function. To acquit itself justly 
of its task, it must give us ‘“‘another world to live in,” a world 
of beauty, harmony, and all manner of perfection, that the 
soul of man may be strengthened and deepened by contemplat- 
ing it, and that visions of its serenity may fill our minds, and 
beautify what Santayana vividly calls “the inward landscape.” 

*Santayana, The Genteel Tradition in American Philosophy in The Winds of 
Doctrine. 

2 Santayana, Winds of Doctrine, p. 2. 
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A prominent feature in the experience of the great mystics is a period of spiritual 
dryness and depression which they describe under such figures as ‘‘the dark night of 
the soul,” ‘‘the mystic death,” or “‘the great dereliction.” The purpose of this paper 
is (1) to illustrate this experience from some of the records in which it has been described 
by those who have passed through it; (2) to attempt a psychological explanation of 
its occurrence; and (3) to give some answer to the question, Is the experience merely 
a psycho-physical oscillation of mood or is it (as the mystics themselves claim) a signifi- 
cant if not an indispensable stage in the development of the highest spiritual experience 
and activity ? 


I 

The classical examples of the experience of the “dark 
night”’ are to be found in the lives of St. Theresa and Mme. 
Guyon. In both cases the experience follows on the first period 
of illumination and is succeeded by a spiritual life at once 
richer and more stable—the “‘unitive life’? which is the goal 
of the mystic way. In St. Theresa’s case the “dark night” 
is brief and broken—in Mme. Guyon’s it lasts for seven years 
and is an almost continuous experience of gloom accentuated 
by bodily illness but not relieved by restoration of health. 
The characteristics of the state may be summarized as follows: 
Earlier spiritual experiences are forgotten or suspected of 
unreality, religious exercises are empty and meaningless, sharp 
temptations to sin assail the mind, sometimes in the form of 
demon apparitions, while doubt, despair, and an unrelieved 
melancholy settle down upon the soul. 

St. Theresa describes her soul as “‘a football in the hands of 
devils” and she goes on: 

It is impossible to describe the sufferings of the soul in this state. It 
goes about in quest of relief, and God suffers it to find none... . . Temp- 
tations seem to press it down and make it dull, so that its knowledge of 
God becomes to it as that of something which it hears of faraway. .... 

1 The substance of a paper given at the Birmingham University Socratic Society. 
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If it seeks relief from the fire by spiritual reading, it cannot find any, just 
as if it could not read at all. On one occasion it occurred to me to read 
the life of a Saint, that I might forget myself and be refreshed with the 
recital of what he had suffered. Four or five times I read many lines; 
and though they were written in Spanish, I understood them less at the 
end than I did when I began: so I gave it up. It so happened to me on 
more occasions than one.! 


Mme. Guyon gives a full and vivid account of her long period 
of “‘deprivation” which followed on an intensely joyful period 
of illumination. 

But how dear I paid for this time of happiness [she writes], for this 

possession, which seemed to me entire and perfect, .... was but the 
preparation for a total deprivation, lasting many years, without support 
or hope of its return.’ 
During these years she not only suffered severe illness but also 
numerous anxieties and bereavements and “external crosses” 
(as she calls them). Meanwhile she feels the presence and favor 
of God to be withdrawn and finds all times of prayer and wor- 
ship arid and empty. 

I lost all prayer, being utterly unable to use any. The time I took 
for it was filled only with creatures and quite void of God... . . I could 
no longer mortify myself, and my appetite woke up again for a thousand 
things, and when I used them I found therein no taste; so there remained 
to me only a disgust at having been unfaithful, without having the satis- 
faction I had promised myself... . . I believed myself lost. .... 
There was no longer for me a God, Husband, Father, Lover—if I dared 
to call him so. There was only a rigorous Judge, whose anger appeared 





to kindle every day. 

In the “Spiritual Torrents” Mme. Guyon speaks of such an 
experience as she had passed through as a beneficent and neces- 
sary stage in the development of the choicest souls, and 
‘spoliation”’ of the soul 


‘ 


describes it as the process of the 
(désappropriation) leading to the “mystic death” and succeeded 
by resurrection into the fuller unitive life. 

t Vita, chap. xxx, pp. 13, 14, cited by E. Underhill, Zutrod. to Mysticism, p. 469. 

2 Vie, Part I, chap. xx. 

SOp. cit.;,C.. xxi. 
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In thus reducing the experience to formula she is only 
following the treatment of the ‘dark night” previously laid 
down by the Spanish mystic St. John of the Cross, a disciple of 
St. Theresa, in a work entitled The Dark Night of the Soul. 
He gives systematic form to the experiences through which 
Theresa and others had passed. He distinguishes two forms 
of the “dark night” at two distinct stages in the mystic life— 
the first “la nuit des sens”’ occurring on the threshold of the 
contemplative life, the second ‘‘la nuit de l’esprit”’ between 
the period of contemplation and the period of final union.! 
It is the latter, “the last drastic purification,’ as Miss Under- 
hill calls it, which St. Theresa and Mme. Guyon are describing 
in the passages we have cited, and to which on reflection they 
assign a value which at the time of the experience itself they 
could hardly realize. We shall see later that there is ample 
evidence that, whether indispensable or not, the experience of 
the ‘“‘dark night” is turned to good account by these and other 
mystics. It is possible to recognize this without assigning it a 
fixed and necessary place in the development of the higher 
mystical insight, and certainly without attempting to force 
every spiritual biography into the same mold. 

That has doubtless been the temptation of those who have 
attempted to direct the spiritual life of others, and it is note- 
worthy that the religious orders from which the mystics mainly 
sprang were dominated by preconceived ideas of the plan and 
sequence of religious growth, which in many cases probably 
influenced by suggestion the type of experience they had. |] 
should suspect that this affected the quality and duration of an 
experience such as the “dark night” which in more spontane- 
ous and “‘undirected”’ religious lives is found to conform less 
closely to type and to be more irregular and spasmodic. I have 
in mind, for example, the religious experience of men like George 
Fox or John Bunyan. Fox had one or two brief occasions of 
spiritual obscurity and doubt immediately followed by the 


t Vide Granger, The Soul of a Christian, chap. vi. 
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relief of a joyful and triumphant “opening,” while Bunyan 
passed through a long period of torturing suspense and oscilla- 
tion vividly described in Grace Abounding.* In neither case 
can the experience be closely paralleled with the period of the 
“dark night” of the Catholic Mystics, and a more thorough 
examination than I am attempting here of the psychological 
factors involved in these differing experiences would have to 
take into account the differences of upbringing and milieu. 
For this reason, it seems to me that Miss Underhill’s studies of 
mystical religion are vitiated by an unconscious preconception 
leading her both to select her examples in the interest of a 
common type and to force refractory elements into a predeter- 
mined mold. The former error is noticeable in her Introduction 
to Mysticism, the latter in her later book, The Mystic Way, 
where the lives of Jesus and the Apostles are reduced to formula 
and the experience of Gethsemane is unnaturally approximated 
to the “dark night” to suit the requirements of the thesis. 
But spiritual experience cannot be thus reduced to a system 
and aformula. The “spirit bloweth where it listeth” and you 
cannot predict ar prescribe the date or the character of its 
appearing. 
“There is no expeditious road 
To pack and label men for God 
And save them by the barrel-load.”’ 

Having entered this caveat, I will offer some observations on 
the psychological features of the “dark night” experience in 
the particular examples I have cited. 


IT 
The first and most obvious explanation that will occur to 
the reader of these accounts of the ‘dark night” will be sug- 
gested by a consideration of various forms of rhythm and oscil- 
lation in many physiological and psychical occurrences. The 
law of rhythm appears to be deeply involved in the nature of the 


™See Royce’s illuminating account of Bunyan in Studies of Good and Evil. 
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universe. We observe countless instances of separate kinds of 
rhythm without knowing to what extent or in what way they 
are interdependent and causally related. The revolutions of 
the planets, the succession of day and night and of the seasons 
of the year, the movement of the tides—how far and how do 
these determine or affect the alternations of physiological and 
psychical events such as waking and sleeping, energy and rest, 
or excitement and depression? In an article on the origin of 
land plants, Professor Arthur Thomson ventured the saying: 
‘““The tides of the maternal sea still echo in the chemical com- 
position of our blood.’ Whatever be the relation of these 
rhythmical factors, however, it is certain that the life of the 
emotions is one of rhythmical movements, and the waves of 
emotion seem to be subject to tides which advance and recede. 
Moreover, the higher they rise the further they appear to recede, 
and it is those who reach the highest water mark of feeling who 
often also experience the lowest ebb and the greatest stretch 
of barrenness. It is notorious that the capacity for intense joy 
and sorrow is often united in the same persons—and responsive- 
ness to the one tends to enhance responsiveness to the other. 
The psychology of moods and tempers and of what is called 
temperament is largely uncharted. I cannot think that Mr. 
Shand is true to the facts when he lays it down as a universal 
“law” (in his Foundations of Character’) that “the joyful tem- 
per lowers the threshold of sensibility for joy, hope, and con- 
fidence, but raises it for sorrow, despondency, and despair”’— 
and proceeds to add the converse law for the sorrowful temper, 
“in proportion as it is stronger than the normal or mean dis- 
position.”? The swing of the pendulum is surely all the greater 
for these emotions in many instances, and especially where 
they are “stronger than the normal or mean disposition.” 
‘<6 


And this seems to hold not only of the pleasure-pain ‘‘dimen- 


sion” of feeling, but also of the other “dimensions” described 


™ New Statesman, April 23, 1921 


2 Book I, chap. xiv, laws 17, 20 (italics mine). 
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by Wundt as those of ‘“‘excitement-depression”’ and “tension- 
relaxation.” 

In all three contrasted states the alternation may be violent 
and extreme. The first is well illustrated by the reaction 
experienced by the voluptuary with its characteristics of dis- 
gust, satiety, and ennui. It is significant that St. John of the 
Cross speaks of one of the features of the “dark night of the 
senses”’ as “‘the absence of relish for any created thing,’ and 
similar terms are used by other mystics to describe the ‘dark 
night of the spirit.” It is further to be noted that the ecstasies 
to which the ‘“‘dark night”’ usually succeeds, are experiences in 
which there are often pleasurable physical sensations which 
make their descriptions in terms appropriate to the sensual 
enjoyment of sight, smell, taste, or touch something more than 
mere metaphor. And certainly the lassitude and ennui 
described by the mystics are comparable to those following 
upon intense physical and emotional excitation such as we find 
in both the pleasure-pain and the excitement-depression con- 
trasts. 

The imperative demand for rest and relaxation is again 
another assertion of the psycho-physical laws of rhythm. The 
ecstatic excitement and tension of the “illumination”’ period is 
bound to produce its peculiar type of overstrain. For it is 
not only physical muscular activity which is liable to exhaus- 
tion and fatigue, but to an often greater degree the activity 
of the higher centers gives rise to a certain mental and spiritual 
exhaustion. Mr. Graham Wallas argues in his latest book 
that sustained mental effort (and, we may add, a fortiori sus- 
tained spiritual effort) is peculiarly exhausting because it calls 
upon ‘powers that were evolved for intermittent use under the 
direction of impulse,” and that we need in consequence more 
regular and longer periods of rest from such activity. Dr. 
Hadfield, in a suggestive paper on “The Psychology of Power’”’ 
contributed to the symposium on The Spirit, speaks of the 


Our Social Heritage, p. 29. 
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importance of cultivating “the art of alternating rest and activ- 
ity,” and especially mental rest and guietude, if a life of energy 
is to be sustained. This is a condition which those of highly 
strung nervous temperament most frequently violate. They 
make immense spurts of energy, but they are mentally restless 
even when they are otherwise inactive. In consequence, lassi- 
tude but not quietude is then their portion. 

In the case of many oj the mystics we are dealing with those 
of abnormally unstable temperament, who are consequently 
more Jiable to extreme oscillations of mood. M. Delacroix, 
who has made the most careful psychological study of St. 
Theresa and Mme. Guyon in his Etudes du Mysticisme, draws 


attention to this fact and uses the expression: “They only 


attain a final equilibrium after great oscillations.” He goes 


on to point out another feature of these alternations which is 
significant. 


After having dammed back from consciousness, in the ecstatic period, 
all troublous and painful elements, they experience them more vigorously, 
when the conditions favorable to happy ecstasy have ceased; there is in 
the great intuitive processes, which develop without counterpoise, the 


danger of the contrary state and the contrasting emotion 2 


His expression “dammed back” (réfoulé) suggests the operation 
of “repression” into the “unconscious” upon which the Freu- 
dians lay so much stress as a cause of psychic disorder. It is 
likely indeed that the ascetic methods of “mortification” to 
which all the Catholic mystics resorted would tend to bring 
about those outbreaks of nervous disturbance accompanied by 
visual or auditory automatism which characterize their experi- 
ences in the ‘‘dark night” and produce its demonic nightmares 
of temptation. “Tt had thoughts of all the sins,’’ says Mme. 
Guyon, “though without committing them.” It is impossible 


* The Spirit, p. 110, 

? Preface, p. xiv. 

3 Vie. Part J, cap. xxiii, cited by E. Underhil) (Jntvod, to Mysticism, p. 463), who 
also describes how St. Catherine of Siena, in the interval between the period of joyous 
illumination and her “spiritual marriage,” was tormented by visions of fiends, who filled 


her cell and “with obscene words and gestures invited her to lust.” 
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indeed to ignore the pathological side of the experiences of the 


“dark night” that we have examined, which have obvious 
similarities to certain types of hysteria and melancholia. Of 


this aspect, however, I am not qualified to speak. 

But it is significant that M. Delacroix, who has given ful) 
yecognition to the pathology of the “‘ dark night,” admits that 
the normal rhythms of organic sensation and emotional inten- 
sity as we)) as the abnormal nervous instability accentuated by 
asceticism, though they account for the onset and features of 
the “dark night” period itself, are insufficient to explain the 
further fact that it is succeeded in the case of the great Mystics 
by a period of more stable, energetic, and joyous mental and 
spiritual activity—the triumphant experience of the “unitive 
life’ To this fact, and the consequent value set on the “‘ dark 


night” because of the results which it effects, I now turn. 


Ii 
We have seen that the “dark night” experience frequently 


forms a transition from a first period of illumination to a fina) 
period of union, and the mystics themselves attribute definite 
values to its operation. They speak of these values as flowing 
directly from the experience itself, but it is open to question 
whether they are not rather a result of the way in which the 
mystics endure the experience and turn it to account. Of the 
terms they employ to indicate the benefits derived the most 
general is the idea of a complete surrender of the self, such as is 
conveyed by Mme. Guyon’s word ‘‘désappropriation.” The 
first stage of illumination and the enjoyment of its ecstasies 
has led to a high degree of exaltation which easily tends to 
spiritual arrogance, and the reaction is useful) as a reminder of 
the soul’s unworthiness and dependence on a higher power. 
Dean Inge in his Bampton Lectures on Christian Mysticism 
quotes a striking passage from the English mystic John Hilton 
in which he points out this danger of the first illumination. 

But now beware of the midday fiend, that feigneth light as if it came 


from Jerusalem. This light appears between two black rainy clouds, of 
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which the upper one is presumption and self-exaltation, and the lower a 
disdaining of one’s neighbour. This is not the light of the true sun.! 
The “dark night” is then comparable to the “valley of humili- 
ation” through which Bunyan traces the narrow path between 
the deep ditches of “presumptuous hope” and ‘despairing 
fear.” By this way the soul learns the true humility often 
through an intervening period of morbid self-distrust and that 
false humility which is self-centered.? 

But there is another temptation attached to the first illu- 
mination period—namely to seek the joys of ecstasy for their 
own sake and not for the sake of the service of God or of human- 
ity. As M. Delacroix puts it, ‘it makes a god of the pleasure 
which it has in God.’’? Mme. Guyon speaks of “la gourman- 
dise spirituelle,” and we have seen how the ecstatic experience 
reproduces some of the features of the voluptuary, and may 
easily become a form of spiritual indulgence. That this should 
meet with the voluptuary’s fate of satiety and ennui is salutary, 
if the soul can throw off the lassitude and indifference attached 
to the peculiar vice of the religious which is called by medieval 
writers accidia. In fact refuge from the “dark night”’ is found 
by the more virile mystics of the German school in active work 
in spite of the distaste for activity that has first to be overcome. 
Miss Underhill quotes from Tauler a fine passage to this effect: 

Think not that God will always be caressing His children or shine 

upon their head, or kindle their hearts as He does at the first. He does 
so only to lure us to Himself, as the falconer lures the falcon with its gay 
ae We must stir up and rouse ourselves and be content to 
leave off learning, and no more enjoy feeling and fire, and must now serve 
the Lord with strenuous industry and at our own cost. 
And she further tells how Suso in his experience of the “dark 
night” was given by “the angel of his tribulation” no senti- 
mental consolations, but only the stern command, Viriliter 
agite!s (Be up and doing like a man!) 


2. 200. 

2 Cf. St. Theresa’s penetrating sayings on humility. 

3 Op. cit., p. 202. 

4 Sermon for 4th Sunday in Lent, cited in Introd. to Mysticism, p. 473. 
5 Ibid. 
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So we find different types of mystic extracting different 
fruits from a similar experience. 

To Lady Julian of Norwich, the alternation of joy and 
depression brings its own very simple lesson. Her 7th Revela- 
tion is summarized in the words: “It is of God’s will, for our 
learning, that on earth we change between joy of light and pain 
of darkness’’; and she ends her account of a series of such 
oscillations of feeling (“I suppose about twenty times”—she 
says) with the beautiful words: 

This vision was shewed me, according to mine understanding, [for] 
that it is speedful to some souls to feel on this wise: sometime to be in 
comfort, and sometime to fail and to be left to themselves—God willeth 
that we know that He keepeth us even alike secure in woe and in weal. 
And for profit of a man’s soul, a man is sometime left to himself; although 
sin is not always the cause: for in this time I sinned not wherefore I 
should be left to myself—for it was so sudden. Also I deserved not to 
have this blessed feeling. But freely our Lord giveth when He will; and 
suffereth us [to be] in woe sometime. And both is one love... .. And 
therefore it is not God’s will that we follow the feelings of pain—in sorrow 
and mourning for them, but that we suddenly pass over, and hold us in 
endless enjoyment.! 

George Fox, to whom also an experience of gloom and doubt 
was otherwise unaccountable, offers a different but no less 
instructive explanation of a vision of evil: 

I cried to the Lord, saying, “ Why should I be thus, seeing I was never 
addicted to commit these evils ?’’ and the Lord answered, “That it was 
neediul I should have a sense of all conditions, how else should I speak to 
all conditions ?” and in this I saw the infinite love of God. I saw also 
that there was an ocean of darkness and death; but an infinite ocean of 
light and love, which flowed over the ocean of darkness. In that also I 
saw the infinite love of God, and I had great openings.? 

A further value of the “dark night” experience is to be 
found in the imperative demand for rhythmical rest from 
spiritual excitement and ecstasy to which I referred before—a 
demand which the mystics in question had ignored and violated 

t Revelations of Divine Love, 7th Revelation (italics mine). 

2 Journal, Bicentenary Edition, p. 20 (under date 1647). Cf. his temptation to 
materialism and its sequel (p. 26). 
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and for which they pay the penalty. Those, on the other hand, 
who are sooner able to recognize this value have a quieter and 
easier passage through the valley. But all alike come to see 
in the soul’s night not a withdrawal of God’s presence in anger 
but a withdrawal wrought by their own act or for their own 
good. Not to follow the feelings, in Julian’s phrase, but to rest 
and wait, is precisely what is demanded by nature for spiritual 
re-creation and advance. And in the waiting period, unex- 
pected fruit may be found. Night and winter and low tide 
have their own beauty and benediction. At low water one 
may come upon many treasures that the waves have flung 
upon the barren shore. The bare trees of winter have their 
peculiar beauty of green stems and delicate tracery of twigs, 
with the clear sky behind, while underground in the darkness 
the seeds are silently preparing for another spring. And night 
has its quiet and restful silences that make it, as in Vaughan’s 
poem, “‘a stop to busie fools.” So there is a night also of the 
spirit, which those of deepest insight have welcomed, not 
lamented. Witness Samuel Rutherford: 
Flowers need night’s cool stillness 
The moonlight and the dew, 
So Christ from one who loved it 
His shining oft withdrew. 


So even the pain and suffering of the ‘dark night” may be to 
the surrendered soul 


“Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly.” 


We understand, then, how it becomes possible for St. John of 
the Cross to laud the “Dark Night of the Soul” as an essential 
means of grace, and to sing his ‘Song of the Obscure Night.” 
O guiding Night 
O Night more lovely than the dawn of day! 


In the sure holy keeping 
Of the soul’s garden, where my love is growing, 
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He rested and lay sleeping, 
Refreshment to me owing, 
The cedar fans above us gently going.* 

Returning to our main inquiry, and the more definite place 
which the “dark night” fills in the mystical development, we 
may notice that the permanent result that is effected by or 
through this experience is a more stable equilibrium and a sense 
of control by a higher power. The surrender of self and of the 
“natural will’’ seems to effect a new and lasting unification of 
personality which is in future under the guidance and control 
of a greater will which the mystics identify with the spirit of 
God. The ‘‘mystic death’—the crucifixion and burial of the 
old selfi—is followed by the attainment of a ‘“‘resurrection”’ 
personality. By what means, psychologically considered, this 
transformation is effected, I have neither time nor ability to 
discuss. But we have seen elements in the ‘“‘dark night”’ state 
and in the way in which the mystics react to it which would 
certainly contribute to a healthier and more balanced condition 
of spiritual life. Even in the case of the onslaught of gross 
temptations to sin it is possible to see how previously repressed 
desires, by the fact that they were now recognized and con- 
fronted, might come under a more positive method of control 
and sublimation. 

And further, the deliverance from self-centeredness and 
spiritual self-assertion and arrogance would be assisted by an 
experience of impotence and helplessness inclining the soul to 
a greater humility and devotion by which alone could be won 
that balance between exaltation and dependence which char- 
acterizes the highest religious experience. The mystics we 
have exemplified found, indeed, a new and remarkable sense of 
guidance and inspiration which Mr. Delacroix describes as 
‘“‘automatisme divin.” It would be interesting to discuss the 
question whether in all the higher forms of mental activity there 


* Cited in The Garden of Nuts by W. Robertson Nicoll. 
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is not a culmination of powers which we might call ‘secondary 
spontaneity.” It is significant that the word “‘grace”’ describes 
alike in bodily motion, artistic skill, moral character, and reli- 
gious inspiration a certain ease and spontaneity which only 
comes after repeated effort and failure, and periods of “‘con- 
solidation.” Corresponding to the mechanical habituation of 
muscular processes which we call “‘secondary automatism,” 
we might distinguish an integration of the higher mental pro- 
cesses under the name of ‘“‘secondary spontaneity.” That this 
can only be achieved by long and often hard discipline and 
effort is the experience of both the artist and the saint. The 
“second harmony” is not “‘a gift from the hand of nature,” 
but “must spring from the labour and culture of the spirit.” 


t Hegel, Logic, § 24. 








IS BIBLE STUDY IDENTICAL WITH 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION? 





FRANK EAKIN 
Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Two distinct aims are usually confused in Bible study. (1) The historical aim is 
to discover exactly what was in the mind of the biblical writer. (2) The practical aim 
is to secure guidance in modern Christian living. The confusion of these two aims 
means that neither is adequately realized. The article furnishes a shrewd and trench- 
ant criticism of prevailing habits of religious education in our churches. 


I 


I have before me a newspaper item about the work of a 
men’s Bible class in a prominent city church. The teacher of 
the class is a professor in a theological seminary. The president 
is head of a settlement house. The membership includes 
captains of industry and other men prominent in business and 
professional life. ‘‘Instead of using any of the general lessons 
with prepared helps, the class is making a study of the teachings 
of Jesus in terms of present-day problems and needs.” There 
follows a list of topics, apparently a month being devoted to 
each: “The Approach to Jesus’ Training”’; ‘‘The Individual 
and Society”; ‘‘Inequalities among Men”; ‘“ Antagonisms 
between Individuals and between Groups”; ‘‘Home and 
Family”; ““Employer and Employee”; ‘“‘The State”; ‘‘ Inter- 
national Relations.” 

This is the new idea in adult religious education. (Doubt- 
less it would better be called adult education in Christian 
social ethics, but we shall let that pass.) And it marks prog- 
ress. For such a group the superiority of such a program 
over the “general lessons with prepared helps” would seem 
obvious. I have the good fortune to be acquainted with the 
teacher of this class, and I know that the topics will be handled 
in a thought-provoking and constructive way. Some real 
education should result therefrom. 
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But I am troubled with doubts. I have a deep-rooted 
suspicion that any attempt to do justice to two themes as great 
as ‘The Teachings of Jesus” and ‘‘ Present-Day Problems and 
Needs,” at one and the same time, must yield unsatisfactory 
results. Two interests are involved, the one historical and 
the other practical. Each demands to be made primary, else 
it will suffer. But to make both primary in the same study 
or discussion is not possible. 

In the case of these Bible class topics it is, as a matter of 
fact, the practical or ethical interest that dominates. What 
the men of the class will be grappling with will be certain 
problems in social ethics. They will naturally and properly 
try to bring to the solution of these problems the maturest 
knowledge and the highest ideals available. And they will 
find these ideals in the teachings of Jesus. They will find 
them there whether they were there, historically, or not. 
Through all the Christian centuries men have paid to Jesus the 
supreme tribute of making him the mouthpiece of their highest 
conceptions of duty and of truth. In some cases these con- 
ceptions were in harmony with the thought of Jesus, in so far 
as the historical student of today can judge; in some cases 
they clearly were not. ‘The ideals of Jesus, for one thing, have 
had a habit of revealing themselves as bigger, farther reaching, 
than his interpreters had thought. 

Now my friend, the theological professor, who teaches this 
class, is a historical student of the New Testament. He is 
also a keen observer of contemporary life. He is also an 
idealist. His equipment for his task is adequate. I mean to 
say that his equipment for either of his two tasks is adequate. 
He is competent to expound the teachings of Jesus, and he is 
competent to discuss the needs and problems of modern life. 
But I doubt if he or anyone else can adequately handle the 
two together—unless it be clearly recognized that one of the 
two is the main object of interest, the other having an entirely 


secondary réle. His method of approach will handicap him 
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on both sides. His interpretations of Jesus’ teachings will be 
subject to error by reason of the tendency—almost inescapable 
from such a standpoint—to make of Jesus an idealistic social 
philosopher with the outlook of the twentieth century. On the 
other side, important aspects of our modern life, or phases of 
our problems, are likely to be slighted, owing to the chance 
fact that Jesus—living and working in a world so different—has 
no particular contribution to make to them. 

A critical historical study of the life and teachings of Jesus 
is as fascinating and inspiring a task as one can set for himself. 
The educational value of a simple presentation of that life 
and work is capable of being very great. Little elaboration is 
required. The less the better, I should say. If the world has 
missed a large part of the inspiration and guidance which it 
might have had from Jesus, it is largely because he has been 
too much “applied” and interpreted. 

That is one kind of religious education, perhaps the more 
fundamental kind. The teaching of social ethics, vitalized by 
the religious spirit, is another and not less essential kind. 
Here too the Christian teacher will be conscious of the influence 
of Jesus. But it will be—or, as I think, should be—less 
direct. He will perhaps recognize in that influence the inspira- 
tion for his task. He will almost certainly quote from the 
gospels, as occasion arises, make use of their vivid pictures and 
pregnant sentences. But he will do well to avoid confusion as 
to the aim in view. When he is teaching ethics he would 
better teach ethics. The task of enabling modern men and 
women to see Jesus is too important and too arduous to be 


undertaken as a side line in connection with other interests. 


II 
It will be seen that this involves a criticism of practically 
the whole educational program of the churches. This program 
has been radically revised, and greatly improved, in recent 


years. But in one vital respect it remains but little changed. 
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The teaching of the Bible and the teaching of religion and 


ethics are conceived as identical. 

In the popular mind, such an identification can readily be 
understood. To multitudes, wherever the population is 
Christian or Jewish, the terms ‘“‘Bible’” and ‘religion’? are 
practically synonymous. It is of course this unfortunate 
confusion that lies back of the present crusade against ‘‘ Darwin- 
ism,” and similar recurring phenomena. But we have reason 
for believing that the churches are now placing the direction of 
their school curricula in the hands of men and women who 
have a different outlook from this, and it is to be hoped that 
the reform movement will continue until the courses taught in 
the church schools conform, in large measure, to recognized 
educational principles. 

The assumption that the teaching of the Bible and the 
teaching of religion and ethics are identical tasks is in flagrant 
violation of these principles, and the results have been only 
such as could have been foreseen. ‘The inefficiency of Sunday- 
school teaching has been, and is, admittedly deplorable. The 


teachers have borne the brunt of the blame—a grave injustice, 
as it seems to me. Great numbers of those who have passed 


through these schools are ready to testify that the one construc- 
tive influence of value which they took away from them was 
the influence of the teacher’s upright lie and manifestly 
Christian character. It is true that the training of the teachers 
is usually inadequate. But the confusion of aim is equally, 
or more, serious. The Sunday-school teacher tries to teach 
a knowledge and appreciation of the Bible—a most praise- 
worthy aim. As a part of the same exercise he tries to teach 
what is essential to the building of Christian character and the 
inculcation of high ideals. This aim, assuredly, is not less 
high. He fails in both, or, to state it more accurately, his 
percentage of efficiency in achieving either is exceedingly low. 
Probably he is more successful as a character-builder than as a 
teacher of the Bible, and probably this is wel). But in trying 


to do both at once he is under a serious handicap. 
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There is plenty of religion in the Bible—and ethics, too. 
If we knew it as our fathers did, we would very likely be better 
men and women than we are. If an intelligent study and use 
of it were general, our world would very likely be a better 
world. It may be maintained that no other teaching of religion 
and ethics would be necessary if our people were thoroughly 
grounded in the Bible’s truths. 

On the other hand, as a textbook for present-day study this 
Book is not a success, It is not a good textbook even for the 
teaching of the Bible itself, unless the student has an unusually 
competent teacher as his guide. Without expert guidance from 
teacher or textbook it is quite impossible for the average 
person to gain a knowledge of the Bible that is at all thorough 
or adequate. The knowledge which he gets without such 
guidance often proves misleading and dangerous. And where 
the chief end sought is the inculcation of ethical principles and 
the Christian view of life, the deficiencies of the Bible as a 
textbook are even more serious. It is true that by rearrange- 
ment and selection the obstacles may in part be overcome. 
But only in part. To base a course of study in Christian 
ethics on the Bible, even in this modified sense, wil) mean 
that the outline and development of the course will be deter- 
mined, more or Jess, by the biblical materials. They should 
be determined by scientific educational principles, and nothing 
else. 

The Bible is a source book of religion and ethics, not a 
textbook. ‘This is the idea that seems to find lodgment in the 
minds of our religious educators so tardily. As it gains accept- 
ance, and finds embodiment in new courses of study, we may 
hope to see education in the church schools raised to a standard 


of efficiency somewhere near to that of the secular schoo)s. 








PRESENT RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES 
IN ITALY 


By MARIO PUGLISI 
Florence, Italy 
To a superficia) observation the opening years of this century would have sug- 


gested a religious exhaustion in the Italian spirit. The old religion was neglected 
until the war produced a temporary revival of interest among the soldiers. Two 
tendencies were evident, one toward mysticism, the other toward a revision of values 


in terms of social life. The crisis after the war was a religious crisis; men turned to 
Romanticism, materialistic Monism, Socialism, and Fascism as substitutes for the old 


religion. The philosophic interpretation of the new loyalty to the state was given 


by % Actual Idealism.” The Catholic reaction came to terms with Fascism and 
enlisted many important intellectuals. The reaction seems successfu). With the 
assent of the Fascisti the Catholic attack upon Masonry, Protestantism, and materi- 
alistic Monism has reduced them to silence. Two great spiritual currents are evident— 
the Catholic reaction and the vague religiousness centered about the state. Yet the 


spiritual quest takes a score of strange forms and the liberal forces work silently and 
im secret. 


He who would have wished to account for the religious 
tendencies in Italy in the period from the closing years of the 
last century to a short time before the Great War would 
probably have been much deceived since only an eye accus- 


tomed to see to the depths of the spirit of civilization, and 
discover the signs of the times, even when they are unintelligible 


to most men, would have been able to see that the renovating 


flame of faith had not been extinguished in the Italian race. At 


that time religious exigency seemed absent in the great mass of 
workmen, fallen as they were into the grossest materialism; 
absent it seemed in the great rura)] masses, divided between 


the purely outward customs of Catho)ic worship and the 
irritating economic struggle; absent in those of medium 
culture, more easily Jed into skepticism; absent in art, in 
philosophy, and even in the churches, frequented by perp)exed 
or indifferent people; absent even in the largest religious 
institution in whose bosom the numerous priests forsaking 
Catholicism exposed to light the calamity of irreligiousness. 
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It would then have seemed that Italy had fallen into a 
great religious decadence, and that the spirit of the race had 
been definitively exhausted, by the immense work of the creation 
of medieval Catholicism, from San Beneditto to San Gregorio 
Magno, to the popes, to the writers, to the saints of the Counter- 
Reform, and prostrate trom the great strain, had not been 
able to raise herse)i to new creation. 

But one must not forget the grand figures of Gioberti, 
Rosmini, Manzoni, Cavour, Mazzini, and those Jesser ones of 
the ‘“‘moderns”’ of Christian democracy, and of modernism; 
and it is from these figures and these movements that one 
must start in order to understand the contemporaneous 
religious tendencies of Italy. 

During the war there came a religious awakening in the 
army and in the families of numerous soldiers, and many were 
converted to Catholicism. It is easy to understand, in view 
of the exemption of the clergy from military service, the great 
number of army chaplains, of portable altars, of masses and 
communion services in camp, that the life of the soldiers, far 
from diversions, placed in the lace of danger on one side, and 
on the other thus furnished with the consolatory rites of the 
mother-religion, should favor a great awakening of faith. But 
this awakening was of a temporary character. One could 
easily foresee that when the abnormal) cause was removed the 
great mass would return to their former courses. 

Not thus, however, the current of thought, that more or 
less directly entwined itself with the central figures of the 
“Téalian Risorgimento” just now mentioned. Where the 
amorphous and anonymous masses were the conductors of 
new tendencies they became the revealers of the irritating 
religious crisis which after the war agitated the minds of 
those more sensitive to problems of the spirit, more conscious 
of the contradiction between the claims of moral conscience, 
and the hard reality of history. 

Already in the years directly preceding the war, one began 


to observe that to the preceding general lack of an inner 
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religious life, there appeared a distinct tendency to mysticism, 
and to the general Jack of religious culture appeared an earnest 
desire for investigation in the various fields of historica) 
science, philosophy, and theology. The need of a revision 
of values was acutely apparent, not so much of dogmas, upon 
which past generations had wasted their energies, but of life, 
of ideals of social justice, and of international peace; and above 
all, always more clearly emphasized, the urgent necessity of a 
reinvigoration of the moral health of the country. 

The crisis after the war was not then as much a political 
and economic Crisis, as a spiritual) crisis, a painful disturbance, 
an anxious search for religion, not yet definite, but evanescent, 
diffuse, eager for something to cling to as a substitute, since 
there was lacking a religion that would satisfy. For this 
reason, men have turned to Romanticism, to materialistic 
Monism, to Socialism, to Fascism fed by sentiments analogous 
to religions. Yesterday it was Socialism that wished to give 
an example of religious discipline, of austere customs; today 
it is Fascism, But this last has an advantage that appeals 
powerfully to memories that are sacred to the heart of every 
Italian. The youth of Piacenza planned not to wear or to 
keep in their houses precious objects, decided to renounce 
worldly pleasures, to give up every superfluous ornament for 


works of charity, civilization, and beauty, and took oath to 
that effect upon the tomb of the fallen in war. It followed 


that the Fascisti have instituted this as a rite that should 
perpetuate the memory of the fallen soldiers, and in their 


name they swear before the altar that Italy has erected in 


Rome. 

One might say that the true inward religion, like the 
subterranean mountain waters, had itself found the way 
that leads it to the light. 

It would seem at first view that an incurable discord would 
separate Fascism from Catholicism, not only from a political 


point of view, owing to the nationalist character of the first and 
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the internationalist ideal of the second, but also from a religious 
point ot view, the Fascist party not accepting, as such, a 
religious confession. Nevertheless, the imperialist, nationalist 
conception of Fascism must lead it to admit that Catholicism 
represents the spiritual heritage of imperial Rome, and thus 
consider it as an ally. So in fact Catholicism appeared to 
Fascism in the struggle against socialism, and so it showed 
itself still more decidedly, when the government of Mussolini 
placed before the Masons, decided enemies of the Catholic 
church, the famous dilemma, ‘Either Masons or Fascisti.” 
The exclusion of Masons from the Fascist party was prompt 
and energetic. 

The Catholics had on their part foreseen how to defend 
themselves from the overturning Socialist force. During the 
war they themselves formed the first basis of the popular 
or Catholic party, which under the able leadership of Don 
Sturzo, its founder and secretary, was able to send to Parlia- 
ment the largest number of deputies after the Socialists. 
They had had the foresight to found a University in Milan, 
the first Catholic university built in Italy, designed above 
all, to prepare for the cultivation of the political party. 

But the Catholics have not disdained the support of Fascism. 
It commenced at the time the army of Fascisti besieged Rome. 
The Vatican then sent messengers to them, to inquire into 
their attitude toward the Catholics and the Roman church. 
The reply was received with satisfaction by the Vatican, and 
from that time it prepared the collaboration of some of the 
more conspicuous members of the Catholic party with the 
government of Mussolini. In his speeches Mussolini had 
always declared that the politics of the new Fascisti state 
should harmonize with the religion of the state, until the 
recent dismissal given by him to his Catholic collaborators, 
following their attitude taken at the Congress of Turin. 

The new exigencies of cultured Italian circles have given 


to the state a philosophical interpretation that has placed in 
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relief its spiritual value; for this the new Hegelian philosophy 
which had become the mode in Italy, especially the school of 
“Actual Idealism,” whose founder and head is Giovanni 
Gentile, Minister of Public Instruction, made provision. 
Actual idealism has today many followers in Italy, especially 
among the students. Moreover, since this school accepts the 
postulate that philosophy is a higher form of religion, its 


followers profess it as a religion, and feel themselves bound 
together as by religious bonds. This philosophy, notwith- 
standing it has been combated by Catholics, left open a way 
of compromise with them by considering the positive religion 
a pedagogic instrument in the first age of life. In fact Minister 
Gentile has resolved to reinstate confessional teaching in the 
elementary schools, which had been abolished for many years. 
It is true that the same minister thought to augment the 
university chairs of non-confessional teaching of the history 
and science of religions, because at the age for university 
training his philosophy teaches that the necessity for con- 
fessional instruction 1s finished. But the Catholic party was 
pleased with the concession and it has renewed the reactionary 
spirit of ecclesiastical authorities and of the press. 

Typical of this reactionary spirit are the examples offered 
by Domenico Giuliotti and Giovanni Papini. I mentioned 
above that during the war there were several examples of a 
return to Catholicism. Among the most noted were those 
of D’Annunzio, Papini, and Borsi. The return to the faith 
of the last, dead before his time, showed a character of rea] 
sincerity, that of D’Annunzio appeared to be the mystic 
gesture of a weary aesthetic decadent, and that of Papini to 
have, without attenuation, a fighting and aggressive character. 
This facilitated his association with another violent reac- 
tionary, Domenico Giuliotti, author of a book of little edifica- 
tion, L’Ora di Barabba, and they collaborated for the com- 
position of a so-called Dizionario dell’omo Salvatico (‘Dictionary 
of the Wild Man”). The press independent of sectarianism, 
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which had accepted the conversion of Papini as sincere, and 
had shown interest in his History of Christ, have now no 
hesitation in severely condemning this publication, dedicated 
to the destruction of the most beautiful, sacred, and grand in 
art, in thought, and in Italian life, but which the authors claim 
is dedicated ‘‘to the conversion of souls, the love of Christ 
and to the glory of God.” 

The Catholic reaction then turned directly against materi- 
alistic Monism, against Masonry and against the Protestant 
churches (considered also by the Fascisti as foreign con- 
taminations of Italian religious life) and has had a free hand 
since the advent of the Fascist government. The traces of 
anarchistic Socialism seem today obliterated, materialistic 
Monism makes no sound, Masonry seems to have entered into 
a comatose condition, the Protestant churches which have 
never had any vigorous life in Italy, follow with mournful 
eyes the growing signs of disfavor toward the foreign missions. 

But it would be erroneous to conclude that all these currents 
of thought and life are arrested, as by the touch of a magic 
wand. With the exception of materialistic Monism from which 
the new spiritual ideal has taken away every reason for exist- 
ence, the other currents labor on secretly and in silence, and 
their work is therefore the more dangerous for those who 
consider them destroyed forever. 

A vision at once critical and synoptic would show two great 
spiritual currents that furrow Italy: the Catholic reaction 
with its center in the church, and the vague, impalpable 
religiousness centering in the state. One can but see dimly 
here and there certain signs of a new spiritual orientation 
preparing for a not distant tomorrow. One finds these signs 
in circles and societies whence irradiates a new energy sustain- 
ing conscience. These are the souls who, lost in the dark, are 
yet searching; there are souls that have found in themselves 
the inward light which can guide them toward the forming of 
a religious life, higher and purer; unquiet souls that turn to 
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theosophy, to Christian Science, New Thought, Babism, 
Tagorianism, etc., all foreign importations; there are also 
those as “‘Le Portatrici di Lampade”’ who claim to have found 
the light that transforms them into mystic guides in the 
shadowy labyrinth of life. 

New currents of thought and religious life spring from 
Students’ Circles for Spiritual Renewal, Associations of Liberal 
Believers and for Moral and Religious Progress, Associations 
of Young Men for Improvement of Public and Private Morals, 
In these circles and societies is cultivated the desire for a new 
religious attitude in modern Italy. These have determined not 
to abandon, with mortifying indifference, to the traditional 
monopoly the most free and profound activities of the soul; 
they wish to undertake a work strong and serious: the seculari- 
zation of thought and religious life purified with the light of 
understanding. It is true, as Antonio Renda said recently at 
the Congress for Religious Culture in Naples, that a turbid 
vein of superficial mysticism defiles and threatens to render 
sterile the movement for spiritual renewal; it is true we add, 
that the reactionary spirit and intolerance threatens to extin- 
guish every new spark. But there are exigencies that do not 
allow themselves to be suppressed; there are sparks that 
kindle great flames; there are springs that never run dry, nor 
deviate; springs that press the ancient causeways, and pressing 
them, transform, it may be slowly, but inexorably the spiritual 


life of the nation. 














THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE PROTESTANT 
CHURCHES IN GERMANY 
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The effects of the war and the change in the organization of the state have put 
upon the evangelical churches new responsibilities and opened the way for the develop- 


ment of democratic organization, a closer unity and enlarged social usefulness. The 
People’s Church movement was a sign of the new spirit. The tendency toward united 
phe avor is shown in the Federation of the United Protestant Churches in Ge rmany—the 


largest Protestant church union in Europe. The future is problematical. To achieve 
success the movement toward a true gs s Church must (1) reach the masses of the 


people and embody them in the church; (2) attain moral and economic independence 
by relying entirely on the voluntary co- Rs oa of the members; (3) attempt a serious 
and spiritual solution of the great sociz - problems; (4) grant full freedom of conscience 
and emphasize life rather than creed; (5) work in harmony with the theological learning 
of the universities. 

The author discusses the en taken by the new constitutions of the various 
churches of Germany in relation to the principles growing out of the above ideals. 


Whenever a church becomes so involved in politics as to 
become dependent on the issues of party strife, the real purpose 
of its existence, the fostering of the religious life of the people, 
is lost sight of, and the church falls into decay. If, on the 
other hand, a church despises public life and entirely with- 
draws from it, it becomes a mere conventicle, unable to wield 
any influence. From the time of its foundation the Christian 
church has been vacillating between these two extremes. At 
certain periods of church history this dilemma appears particu- 
larly serious, and the leaders in the faith are in need of great 
spirituality and the utmost tact, in order to find a way to 
ahappy compromise. The course of history shows that violent 
upheavals are not so dangerous for states as for the church. 
The former quickly and energetically bring about the necessary 
reorganization. But the tender and slowly grown organism 
of the church cannot so easily be torn out of the old soil and 
transplanted into new. Whether the church continues too 
long in the old course or prematurely adopts a new one, the 
danger of disaster is very great. 
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The violent upheavals that Europe has endured during the 
last ten years show more clearly than ever how important it is 
to foster religious life. The cause of the terrible catastrophe 
which so suddenly overwhelmed our western culture’ is to 
be found in the general paralysis of truly Christian forces, 
and in the absence, in nations and individuals, of a feeling of 
responsibility to the spirit of the Christ, by whose name they 
all called themselves. Therefore a new community of nations 
will have to be formed on a Christian basis in order to repair 
this tremendous loss and to prevent it from doing harm to 
posterity. The churches of the future will face a tremendous 
task which they can fulfil only in so far as they become rooted 
in national life and are able to turn faith into world- 
transforming deeds. 

In Germany the revolution demanded imperatively a change 
in at least the outward forms of the churches, if for no other 
reason but that the deposed monarchs had been summz episcopi 
of their churches, and this made it somewhat easier to turn 
attention to the newly arisen problems. Only very few people, 
extreme conservatives in politics, ventured to maintain that 
everything had been satisfactory in the old state churches 
and that these conditions ought to be brought back; the 
millions of church people are of the opinion that the liberation 
of the church from state supervision ought to have come long 
before. Now that liberation has come, though under most 
distressing circumstances, we hail it gladly and will try to 
make the best of it. 

The evangelical churches in Germany did not take part 
in the political revolution.2. They stood aside; “their kingdom 

™The best works in the latest theological literature about this crisis in religion 
and culture are: Professor Hans v. Schubert in Heidelberg, Unsere religids-kirchliche 
Lage in threm geschichtlt hen Zusammenhange (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1920), and Professor 
D. Otto Baumgarten, Christentum und Weltkrieg (same publisher, 1918). 

2 Concerning the first effects of the revolution on the churches and the new move- 
ments called forth by it, see Dr. Friedrich Thimme and Lic. Ernst Rolffs, Revolution und 
Kirche. Zur Neuordnung des Kirchenwesens im deutschen V olksstaat (Benin: G. Reimer, 


rgtg). On the gradual development of the whole political position of the church, the 
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was not of this world.”” So the new rulers thought they could 
despise them or at least leave them out of consideration. But 
when the first Radical Minister of Education in Prussia, 
a Socialist, hostile to Christianity, tried to exclude Catholics 
as well as Protestants from public life, just as France had done 
in 1908, a storm of indignation swept him away. The number 
of those still holding to religion is strong enough to prevent any 
attempt against it. Leaving the Roman Catholic names out of 
consideration, we find in the Protestant North so many impor- 
tant and large communities where Christian life pulsates very 
strongly that it is a perversion of the truth to say that Protes- 
tant faith has no longer any influence on the German people. 
This is asserted by Socialist propaganda, but very few listen 
to it, as is proved by the sneers with which the Socialists meet 
when from time to time they urge the masses to declare their 
separation from the church. 

The evangelical churches in Germany can still count on 
considerable masses of faithful adherents, But these masses 
demand of the churches a new kind of pastoral work done 
in a new spirit, whilst the churches, on their part, have to 
ask their people for greater sacrifices. We must not measure 
the fidelity of the evangelical people by attendance at Sunday 
service or communion. An empty church in town or village 
here in Germany does not necessarily mean absence of religious 
life. Many have withdrawn from active church life because 
they are no longer satisfied by the state churches and their 
formularies. Now that the church is freed from state control, 
this harmful development must be arrested. The evangelical 
churches in Germany must become “‘people’s churches.” 

This demands first of all the giving up of particularism, 
still so very strong in our churches. Before 1910 Germany 
beak sees s are, on the Protestant side, the annuals by D. Johannes Schneider, Kirch- 
liches Jahrbuch (Giitersloh: Bertelsmann); on the Catholic side, H. A. Kroses, 


Kirchliches Jahrbuch fiir das Katholische Deutschland (Freiburg i. Breisgau: Herder). 
Of the newly founded Lutheran Annua) by Dr. Gerhard Kropatschek, Lutherisches 


Jahpbuch (Dresden: Ungelenk), only one volume refers to these questions. 
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had more state churches than states. There was not even a 
united state church in Prussia. Hanover, Hesse, Nassau, 
Sleswic-Holstein, the city of Frankfort am Main—all these 
more lately acquired territories had each its own church 
constitution. Unfortunately, this state of affairs was not 
changed after the revolution. True, the threatening of an 
attack on the churches by the state in 1919 brought about some 
strong movements for union. But they did not lead to an 
outward union except in the Thuringian churches. It was 
not possible even to bring together the various provincial 
churches in Prussia, each of them still upholding its own histori- 
cal character. 

However, two movements of another kind were the outcome 
of the revolution, the Volkskirchenbiinde—unions for the 
foundation of a people’s church—and the German Evangelical 
Church Union. 

The Volkskirchenbiinde sprang up during the revolution 
as an expression of the spirit of independence in Protestant 
congregations. The old church government had, for the time, 
lost all authority. The church people deemed it necessary to 
secure the continuation of church organization, but did not 
want to leave this task to the consistories and synods that 
automatically worked on in the old way. A fresh start was 
to be made; in all parts of Germany eager church people 
joined to form boards and unions for a people’s church. They 
remained strictly neutral with respect to denominational 
differences—Lutheran, Reformed, United. Neither was the 
question of dogma a point for differences of opinion. Then, 
for a short time, staunch Pietists, believing in the verbal 
inspiration of the Bible, were seen amicably working together 
with the adherents of a Christianity free from any dogma, 
for one common end, the building up of a people’s church 
as one united body. They aimed at socializing the church, 
at giving laymen a greater share in the work, at removing as 
far as possible the barriers of particularism. But this har- 
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mony lasted only as long as there was serious danger threaten- 
ing. When the succeeding governments showed themselves 
willing to treat with the churches on favorable terms the zeal 
for union quickly grew cold, the People’s Church Union organ- 
ized into provincial and local unions which adopted the ideas 
and creeds peculiar to their own districts. 

The church itself being no Jonger endangered by the state, 
the fight was transferred to a new field. The scientists desired 
to establish purely secular schools. For the defense of religious 
teaching in these schools parents’ unions were organized. 
These formed together the Reichs Parents’ Union, a very large 
body having about two million members. With the help of 
the Catholic Centre party, this movement was successful. 
But the nearer the unions came to gaining their purpose, the 
more grew the desire to make sure that the religious teaching 
was given in the orthodox sense. These parents’ unions had 
not grown out of the spontaneous desire of the church people 
like the People’s Church Union before them, but were started 
by the church government under the leadership of the pastor 
in each parish, consequently theological prejudice and the desire 
to re-establish church authority were rather too evident. 

It is a great pity that the People’s Church Unions gained 
so little influence and met with contempt. The people in the 
evangelical churches in Germany are not trained to conduct 
their own affairs and to bring forth suitable leaders of their 
own. There was a lack, not of leaders but of followers, for 
the people preferred to go on in the old way the state churches 
had pointed out. Yet these unions still exist, form their own 
groups, influence church elections, offer strong opposition to 
any hierarchical or episcopal tendencies, and thus try to prevent 
reaction not justified by any premature changes. 

The attempts at unification made by church governments 
and large church institutions were more successful. The 
plan to form one church for the whole of Germany had to be 
given up on account of the particularist tendencies in the 
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churches of the various states. <A unification could be hoped 
for only if the form of a federal union was adopted. The 
Dresden conference of the churches in 191g had prepared such 
a plan and a second conference held at Stuttgart in 1921 adopted 
it. The federation of the United Protestant churches in 
Germany was called to life. This body with its forty millions 
of people is the largest Protestant church union in Europe’ 
As it is founded on the federal principle, its scope is limited 
to outside work, which is mostly concerned with foreign 
countries. The care for the Protestant diaspora, for the 
German Protestant churches abroad, for foreign missions, 
the intercourse with the Protestant churches of other countries, 
are branches of church work which the federation has taken 
up with great zeal. At the meetings preparatory to the General 
Conference for Practical Christianity in August, 1922, at 
Hilsingburg (Sweden) the United Protestant churches of 
Germany were represented by four prominent members.? 

The question as to whether this federation will gain influence 
on the inner life of the churches in the various states of Ger- 
many is very difficult to answer. The hopes awakened by the 
first German church conference were not realized. At that 
time the synods had not yet begun to form their constitutions. 
The conference stated some principles in order to bring about 
a certain uniformity, and by this means contribute to the 
stability of the federation. A few reforming principles were 
advocated and advice was given to the synods with respect 
to some points, particularly church suffrage and protection 
of minorities. It is to be regretted that many of the synods 
did not follow this advice, but that the respective majorities 
tried to obtain for themselves as many advantages as possible. 
The adherents of certain theological schools desired to place a 
clearly worded creed at the head of their constitutions and 


The minutes of the proceedings of the German Evangelical Church Congress, 
edited by the “Deutscher Evangelischer Kirchenausschuss,” are published by the 
‘“‘Evangelischer Pressverband fiir Deutschland” (Berlin-Steglitz). 


2 See Die Eichen, Ed. by A. Siegsmunde-Schulze. January-April, 1923. 
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thereby greatly endangered the unity of the churches. The 
Federation had trodden very carefully in this respect. At 
Stuttgart the following statement was unanimously decided 
upon: ‘Faithful to our fathers’ inheritance, the United Protes- 
tant Churches of Germany stand on the ground of the gospel 
as recorded in Holy Writ and testified by the confessions of 
the Reformation.”” ‘This might have satisfied all, but most of 
the synods considered this all-comprehending formula too 
general and not sufficiently expressive of belief. Additions 
were made. Some altered the whole, with the result that a 
great deal of vexation and quarreling arose through which 
unity was endangered. These useless quarrels were suggestive 
of similar fundamentalist troubles in the churches of the 
United States. It would seem that the effect of war on the 
churches is not the very necessary one of strengthening the 
moral sense, but rather that of increasing dogmatism and 
zealotism. 

It is the usual lot of the churches to live by compromise. 
The fire kindled at the time of the Reformation, which created 
in Luther the idea of a true people’s church, has lost much of 
its light and warmth because it had to be fed with unsuitable 
fuel. Yet it is still burning, and we must try to feed it with 
the fresh current of the oxygen of reform. Evidently the 
desire for such reforms is strongly alive among the church 
people in Germany. Slowly and struggling hard, this desire 
manifests itself in the new organization and the new constitu- 
tions of the churches. We may bring the necessary reforms 
under five headings. 

1. The church must, as far as possible, get hold of the masses 
of the people and inclose them within her fold. 

2. The church must rely entirely on the voluntary efforts 
of her members and hence gain her moral and economic 
independence. 

3. The church must take up anew the great social problems 
and solve them solely in the sense of the Sermon on the Mount. 
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4. The church must give freedom of doctrine, and concern 


herself in the first place about life, not belief. 

5. The church must work in harmonious connection with 
theological learning at the universities." 

From this follow five principles for church legislation: 

I. The People’s Church comprises all baptized persons. 

II. Every member of a congregation is to take part in the work of 
the church as a whole. 

III. The congregation is to be served by the ministry of all believers, 
according to the principle of general priesthood. 

IV. Minorities are to be protected. 

V. There is to be evangelical freedom of belief. 


In the following pages we will try to point out how the new 
constitutions of the churches give hope of the realization of 
reforms. We shall have to give foremost place to the Church 
of Old Prussia, since this,.with its millions of people, is the 
largest church body of Germany, and hence possesses the 


greatest influence. 


I 
During the whole of its history of several centuries, the 
evangelical church in Germany has always been intended 
to be a people’s church’ notwithstanding that it was a state 
church. Its connection with the state gave expression to 
the idea that it was intended for the people forming the state, 


1 Ernst Troeltsch, the eminent observer not only of the trend of scholarship 
but also of church life, who died in January of this year, far too soon for the great work 
in hand, pointed out the necessity of these reforms in the Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und 
Kirche (Tiibingen, 1920, p. 121), edited by Professor Stephan and myself. Troeltsch 
personally expressed very little hope of these reforms being carried into effect. He 
therefore interested himself more in the regeneration of the state than in that of the 
church. The friend of the church feels keenly that this farseeing man seems to have 
been right in his conclusions. 

2 About this type of church a great deal of literature has appeared since November, 
1918. The two works by Lic. Walter Bilck, Begriff und Aufgabe der Volkskirch 
(Tiibingen: Mohr, 1922) and by Professor D. Baumgarten, Der Aufbau der Volkskirche 
(Tiibingen: Mohr, 1920) give the clearest picture of what is meant by a people’s 
church. Dr. Bredt, in the two volumes of his Vew Evangelical Church Law for Prussia 
(Berlin: G. Stilke, 1922), is the only one who gives at least part of the new constitutions 


of the German churches. 
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that all the citizens of the state were also members of the 
church. This identity of state church and people’s church 
was expressed by the rule: ‘‘Cuius regio eius religio.” Even 
after this crude and cruel maxim had ceased to be valid in 
its literal sense it still conveyed this meaning. 

The Roman Catholic church also calls itself a people’s 
church in the sense that the people can find salvation only 
within its institution. “‘Extra ecclesiam nulla salus” is the 
assertion on which the claim to be regarded as the people’s 
church is founded. With Protestants the term ‘‘people’s 
church” must be defined otherwise, as their history clearly 
proves. Ours is not the sole institution for salvation in which 
Christians can be saved; the evangelical People’s Church 
comprises all those who are received into it by baptism and of 
their own free will remain after reaching years of discretion. 

Two other types of churches are to be distinguished from 
the People’s Church—churches founded on creed and free 
churches. These two types are more like closed societies 
whose rules on belief and conduct are binding on their members; 
if they no longer wish to submit to these rules they are free to 
resign their membership. In a people’s church such freedom 
of choice is of course out of the question. Here members are 
born into it. They were received before they had any con- 
sciousness of it, much less were they able to judge for them- 
selves. On reaching the age of discretion they voluntarily 
declared their adherence. Of course such members must be 
treated ina very liberal manner. A people’s church cannot expel 
members on account of dissension from statutory principles; 
consequently such principles must be stated very sparingly. 
Neither is it possible to apply discipline. This requires the 
utmost tact on the part of the leader. On the other hand, 
the member is at liberty to leave the church when he no longer 
feels comfortable in it or is no longer willing to contribute to 
its needs. It is often urged against this form of church that 
it makes things easy for the unbeliever; that it makes possible 
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communion with Jews and heathen. Such an attack is unrea- 
sonable. Certainly, if Jews or heathen are baptized, they are 
members, if not they have no business in the church. In the 
People’s Church we see the realization of the old Lutheran 
idea. The People’s Church is a communion of baptized persons 
who of their own free will continue to adhere to it. 

The constitution of the Church of Thuringia expresses the 
character of the People’s Church very clearly. It declares 
that the evangelical church of Thuringia is an organic whole, 
consisting of independent congregations. It orders and man- 
ages its own affairs independently, through bodies elected 
by its members, the right of supervision on the part of the state 
notwithstanding. As a people’s church it wishes to include 
all Protestant Christians dwelling in Thuringia." 

The constitution of the Church of Wiirttemberg is not quite 
so democratic in this respect. It also begins with the statement 
that the church members in their assemblies are henceforth 
to conduct and to be responsible for the affairs of the church. 
These assemblies are the synods. But together with this 
feature of a people’s church we find here the idea of church 
government, consistory, here called Kirchenleitung (church 
leaders). These leaders are appointed for life, and they are 
entrusted with the executive power. There can be no serious 
objection to a combination of these two systems as long as 
the church people keep sufficient control over the executive. 

The constitution of the Church of Baden is more explicit. 
Here, too, the leaders are appointed for life, but the councils 
of the congregations are the decisive factor. These councils, 
created by direct election on the part of the members, elect 
in their turn their pastors, elders, and deacons, and also their 
representatives for the synods. In Baden the full sovereignty 
of the congregation is assured. The constitution of the church 

™See Volkskirche, a fortnightly magazine for the organization and development 
of our evangelical church, edited by Professor Ischarnak, D.D., of Breslau, and pub- 
lished by the Evangelische Bund, Berlin, 1919, p. 173. The four volumes of this 
magazine give regular and periodical information about the church constitutions of all 


the states of Germany. 
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for the old Prussian provinces cannot be called expressive of 
the idea of a people’s church. Here, too, the congregations 
are declared to be the fundament of the church. They have 
many duties, but very few rights. The principle that every 
congregation should elect its own pastor, thus making the man 
of its own choice its leader, was not conceded, a decision mili- 
tating against the very principles of Protestantism. The 
congregations are not allowed to organize themselves without 
the sanction of the church government, nor are pastors per- 
mitted to combine into brethren’s councils. Thus neither the 
congregations nor their leaders are able to strike out new paths. 
Very few are the privileges granted! The individual has a 
limited choice among the congregations of his own town. 
The congregations may take up social work, work among the 
young, and work of Christian charity. Of course the church 
is wholly dependent on the congregations for this kind of work, 
but if there is no scope for personal initiative the work is not 
likely tobe done. The Prussian church is too much accustomed 
to look with suspicion upon anything that looks like an innova- 
tion. Yet the new spirit that is abroad will assert itself and 
bring forth fruit, effect reforms in belief and life, if only it is 
truly Christian. 

II 

The form of suffrage is of great importance for the organi- 
zation of a people’s church. In the old state churches it was 
of little value. . The synods elected by the church people had 
little influence compared with the power of the consistories 
appointed by the crown. Though a fairly liberal franchise 
had been granted, there was no inducement to take part in 
the elections, as the church members had the impression that 
the elections were of little use in face of the great power pos- 
sessed by the consistories. For this reason only a miserable 
few recorded their votes. 

But under the new conditions in the state suffrage is of 
very great importance. Now the church people must elect 
their own leaders. Direct election without qualification brings 
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in its train many difficulties which may even prove disastrous 
for the church. The fear of such difficulties made many urge 
that elections were unchristian secular formalities, acceptable 
in profane politics, but not to be tolerated in the church. Of 
course a just suffrage is in no way a sign that there is a true 
Christian spirit. Zeal in electioneering must not be taken for 
Christian zeal. On the other hand, suffrage shows how far 
the church trusts the faith and Christian self-restraint of her 
people. If we refuse a free suffrage, we show we do not desire 
the sovereignty of the congregations and bring ourselves under 
suspicion of hierarchical designs. 

Closely bound up with the suffrage question is that of the 
relation to the state. Article 137 of the German Constitutional 
Law states: ‘Religious bodies that are incorporated societies 
in the sense of the law may tax their members on the basis 
of the income tax assessments made by the State.” This 
important provision shows that the state wishes to see people’s 
churches established and wishes to help them. The people’s 
churches are thus endowed with financial privileges. Of course 
a democratic state must make sure that these privileges are 
used only according to the will of the contributors. This is 
possible only if there is general suffrage and direct election of 
the central authority which has the disposal of the moneys. 
Only this can gain for the churches the confidence of the state, 
only this gives the security that the church will not make use 
of her privileges to act against the state in political questions. 
If the churches do not fulfil these justifiable demands the state 
may withdraw the privileges granted. 

Simply for this reason the churches ought to have introduced 
general suffrage and secret ballot for the election of the central 
authorities. The churches of all lands agreed that the councils 
of the congregations must be elected by this system. Differ- 
ences of opinion arose with regard to the elections of the higher 
authorities, district synods, provincial synods, general synods. 
Most of them gave the right of election for these bodies not to 
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the church members but to the elected councils of the congre- 
gations. Even these were by many not considered farseeing 
enough to pick the right men for the general synod, the highest 
church authority. This distrust was not without reason, 
considering how little training the church people have had for 
independent action. But is not the church herself responsible 
for this lack of training, and how are church people to learn to 
use their own judgment, if not by such elections that compel 
them to study the whole church organization? In a number 
of German churches, Thuringia, Wiirttemberg, Baden, Anhalt 
Mecklenburg, Sleswic-Holstein, and others, these progressive 
ideas were adopted and direct election was introduced also for 
the highest church authority. 

The constitution of the Church of Old Prussia does not fall 
into line with this. It provides that the councils of the congre- 
gations are to elect the members of the district and provincial 
synods, but the general synod is to be chosen by the provincial 
synods, that is, by about a thousand people, while there would 
be a few hundred thousand voters if the congregational councils 
were to elect and a million if every member had a vote. It is 
evident that this suffrage does not answer the requirements 
of a people’s church.* 

The state, tired of these quarrels, will probably not veto 
these provisions since the church repeatedly declared she could 
not otherwise defend herself against the unbelievers in her own 
camp. But there is another danger threatening. These so- 
called unbelievers will not be willing to contribute to a church 
that deprives them of their rights and does not allow them any 
voice in the spending of their money. A congregation may 
be willing to find the means for its own needs, pastor, adminis- 
tration, charity, maintenance of buildings. But this willing- 
ness will soon grow weak when a surplus is to go into channels 
over which it has no control. In spite of the right to raise 

™ Professor von Laden, D.D., Breslau. The End of the Evangelical People’s Church 


in Prussia. Berlin: Hutten, 1922, pp. 34 ff. 
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taxes, the church is greatly dependent upon the voluntary 
efforts of her members. If a member does not pay, the church 
cannot send the bailiffs, nor can she expel a member unable 
to pay. That would lead to most unchristian and worldly 
conditions. The People’s Church must rely entirely on the 
fidelity and sense of honor in its members to guarantee that 
they will voluntarily take upon themselves the heavy financial 
burden of the church. This burden is very heavy, indeed, for 
the German middle class, the official, pensioner, and professional 
man, and it is to be feared that many, until now regular church- 
goers, will have to leave the church for financial reasons. Only 
a full recognition of the rights of each individual evangelical 
Christian, through giving him a share in the management, 
can teach the people to love their church enough to be willing 
to sacrifice of their substance. 


III 


The foremost interest of the newly formed churches is, 
of course, not to make Christians zealous electors, but to make 
them zealous for social work. The Christian churches have 
decidedly changed their attitude. They have turned their 
attention from mere belief to actual life. The Roman Catholic 
church shows this most clearly. The best proof is the clever 
way in which the political Center party knew how to harmonize 
its Christian social ideals with the profane social aims of the 
parties of the left. The Protestant church is sadly behind 
in this respect. The church authorities of the past were able 
only to issue manifestos that found no response. The synods 
had far too little influence and too little experience in the affairs 
of the world to make their utterances heard. They themselves 
recognized that this lack of worldly experience was dangerous 
for the church, therefore the new constitutions were intended 


to proclaim a new view of life. 
It is only natural that at this juncture the Germans should 


call to mind Luther’s idea of the general priesthood of all 
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believers, and that they should desire this principle put into 
practice. But this principle soon became the subject of 
theological disputes. Some said Luther had meant this only 
as a theory, but never intended to put it into practice. In 
theory, of course, every layman had the right to preach the 
gospel and to administer the sacraments, but woe unto him 
if he did so without the sanction of his church government. 
However, owing to the urgent request of some pietistic groups, 
permission was given that laymen approved by the church 
might occasionally preach. 

Today, however, the preaching by word of mouth is of less 
importance than the proving of the gospel by deed. A nation 
of many millions, that has been treated with such infinite 
hatred, longing for love, turns with outstretched arms to her 
churches. Not the magnitude of the help given, but the man- 
ner in which it is given, proves the Christian spirit. To throw 
out a piece of bread to a human being as one would throw it 
out to a dog has nothing to do with love nor with the Sermon 
on the Mount, not even when the poor creature picks up the 
bread and devours it. We evangelical Christians of Germany 
have had more than enough of this kind of love, and want to 
tear it root and branch out of our churches. 

Love and brotherly kindness can be practiced only in the 
small community, the congregation. Here people know each 
other, have patience with each other’s shortcomings, must 
work daily for the perfection of their own characters, and to 
forgive their brethren. Here the truly evangelical and social 
spirit can grow into a living reality. For too long a time we 
only read of this spirit in the gospel. During our comfortable 
days we did not make it the power of our lives. The troubles 
and sufferings of our people during the war and the present 
time of unrest in the world have taught us something of the 
power of Christian communion, where two and three are 
gathered in His name and serve each other. That is what 
our new church constitutions are to proclaim. 
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The constitution of the Church of Baden, a work of mature 
thought, states, in its Section 6: ‘“The congregation, by means 
of word and sacrament, is to bea center of evangelical faith and 
life, whose members are united by brotherly love.”’ 

It is very pleasing, indeed, that the constitution of the 
Church of Old Prussia expresses the same thought. In Arti- 
cle 4 it says: “The congregation, as a community for divine 
service, pastoral care, and loving deeds, is called upon to engen- 
der and foster evangelical faith and Christian life according 
to the principle of the general priesthood of believers as stated 
by the Reformation.” This thought is taken up again in a 
very promising manner in Article 37: ‘‘The council of the 
congregation may, if circumstances permit, appoint committees 
for special duties and questions of church life, especially for 
charitable and welfare work, for women’s and young people’s 
work in the church, for the work among the young. In all 
cases where there is need, committees for social work are to be 
formed.” In these laudable sentences the words “‘if circum- 
stances permit”’ and “‘where there is need” ought to have been 
omitted. The congregation where, at the present time, there 
is no need for social work, where circumstances do not permit 
the practice of Christian love, is to be pitied indeed. It is 
really sad that the law can never in a truly Christian spirit 
give its precepts without some restriction. Yet every Christian 
who reads these words must be able to take from them the 
command and to obey it. The legislators themselves at least 
think so. 

It is to be noted that the young are mentioned twice in 
this document, once as an object of care, and again as helpers in 
church work. Those leaders who know the Protestant youth 
of Germany attach great importance to this. Our young 
people in general, under the pressure of our sore distress, 
incline toward religious thought. They are also very active 
in social work, but are not very fond of the churches. The 
old system of tutelage repels them. During and after the war 
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they had to take upon their shoulders a great deal of personal 
responsibility. Now it has come about that every young 
German of whatever class, whether laborer or student, is 
responsible for his livelihood. He must earn for himself the 
means of preparing himself for his calling, for his studies, for 
intellectual and spiritual advancement. His willingness to 
help in the work of the church therefore depends entirely on 
his own inclination and decision, no longer on his bringing up 
or the custom of society. Our young people will take part in 
work only when they find an appreciation of their own partic- 
ular bent, and when they can work in their own way. The 
evangelical churches of today need nothing so much as a youth 
willing to help in their work, a youth that looks upon them as 
the bearers of higher life ideals, as providing the forces for the 
regeneration of the nation in a Christian social sense. 
IV 

The protection of minorities is one of the greatest political 
and moral achievements of our modern movements, though up 
to the present it has received recognition only on paper. 
Within the churches the demand for protection of minorities 
had been raised since religious tolerance was legally recognized. 
It was particularly urgent in the state churches, whose minori- 
ties had the right of leaving, but no possibility of joining 
another church because there was no other. They had then 
to give up all their rights on the old church and form a new 
community. The split in the Scottish Free Church is a warn- 
‘ing example of the church justice of former times. The 
pietistic movement had long ago begun to work for the protec- 
tion of minorities in the state churches and before 1914 a 
solution of this problem was sought. 

The problem became urgent in the new People’s churches, 
the successors of the state churches. The state had watched 
fairly impartially over the sanctity of the rights of all its Protes- 
tant subjects and was not easily willing to expel or exclude 
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congregations or groups holding modern views on the accusation 
of some orthodox chance majority. It might be that under 
strong pressure, but not without misgivings, proceedings would 
be taken against a pastor whose expressed views were too 
advanced to be pleasing to a number of his hearers. If the 
people were deeply attached to such a man, as in the case of 
Pastor Jatho in Cologne, so great a disturbance was created in 
the church as to restrain the state from repeating the perform- 
ance of such police service on behalf of one party in the church. 

The new conditions in the state have given to the churches 
full sovereignty in matters of belief and with this the legal 
right to be intolerant. The voting power of the people makes 
possible the formation of parties which in their desire for 
uniformity and lust of power may find the existence of minori- 
ties troublesome. It is significant that some have called these 
minorities a disease in the organism of the church, while in 
reality they may be a sign of healthy growth. It is therefore 
necessary to compel the leaders of the church to be tolerant, 
to secure the rights of church membership to minorities which 
up to the present have lived peacefully under the leadership 
of an orthodox or liberal pastor. 

In the churches of the smaller states this was recognized 
as the only security against constant and harmful dissensions 
in matters of belief. The church of Anhalt solves this problem 
in a most remarkable manner. Section 30 of her constitution 
declares that a minister from another parish may be commis- 
sioned to minister to a minority, if at least twenty members 
of the congregation express this desire. These members must 
be householders and entitled to a vote, and the church authori- 
ties must satisfy themselves that their claim to the ministra- 
tions of other than the pastor of their own congregation is 
well founded. These minority members must be willing to 
undertake responsibility for expenses caused. The congrega- 
tions, if possible, are also to give financial help, and even contri- 
butions from the central funds may be granted. This is all 
untrodden ground in church law. The boldness and love 
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of fairness with which the churches of Anhalt, Baden, and 
Thuringia have entered upon this new path is highly praise- 
worthy. They will have their reward. New life will spring 
from this new opportunity for the formation of new congrega- 
tions. A people’s church must be able to grow, to form new 
cells, new centers of life. Splits as a process of life must not 
be hindered. Freedom regulated by law will help the cause of 
religion more than would the development of detached groups 
into strong plants outside the churches. 

The Church of Old Prussia was timid in this respect. The 
committee for framing the constitution had drafted a law for 
the protection of minorities, but the assembly could not make 
up their minds to accept it. Permission was given for occa- 
sional services to be held for the minorities while the final 
settlement of the question was left to future legislation. But 
it was not only fear of consequences that prevented the assem- 
bly from accepting the bill for the protection of minorities. 
A great number fear these minorities as such and do not wish 
to protect them. They still cherish the false ideal of a uniform- 
ity of belief and forget that Protestantism is a continuous 
variation on the theme of religion. When evangelical congre- 
gations everywhere confess and practice their faith, then the 
grand symphony of a people’s church will grow out of it, God 
himself being the great composer. 

In the constitution for the church of Old Prussia we find 
the inconsistency that the national minorities in the territories 
ceded to Poland and to Denmark are provided for, but the 
minorities within our own borders are neglected. This did 
not escape the watchful eyes of Roman Catholics. Let us 
hope that the promised church law will soon remove it. 

Unfortunately a satisfactory solution of the problem of the 
protection of minorities is hindered by the angry disputes in 
the church of Old Prussia about freedom of belief. 

When the new constitutions were being drafted the question 
necessarily arose as to whether these churches of the Reforma- 
tion were to be based on a creed and if so upon what creed. 
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This question allowed of either of two answers. The one party 
said the ground on which our churches stand is well known 
and historically fixed, therefore no statement of creed is neces- 
sary. This opinion was adopted by the church of Thuringia 
whose constitution contains no formulated creed. 

The other and larger group held the opinion that some pious 
word about the ground on which the evangelical church is 
founded must head the document of the constitution. Some 
feared such an expression of belief at the head of a code of 
law might be taken as fixing belief by law, which would be 
against the very principles of Protestantism. Therefore the 
Wiirttemberg assembly, after prefacing a creed to the constitu- 
tion, stated in Section 22: “Belief is not regulated by law.” 
To avoid such peculiar limitations it was possible to word the 
formula so generally that it was out of the question to use it 
against freedom of belief. For those who advocated this 
course the formula recommended by the Stuttgart conference, 
mentioned above, was taken as a model.’ The constitution 
of Frankfort am Main found a still simpler form. It states 
in Section 3: “The communion and the working of the church 
of the land are based on the gospel as recorded in Holy Writ 
and stated anew by the Reformation. It is not lawful for the 
church of the land to interfere with the state of belief in the 
congregations.” Each of these three solutions of the question 
seems satisfactory and, where proposed, was in every case 
accepted with large majorities. There is no chance that any 
group might use the law to do violence to another group. 

In the large church of Old Prussia very soon suspicion arose 
that the creed heading the constitution was to be used for weed- 
ing out those who did not accept it literally. This suspicion 
seemed justified because the old state church had had no 
formulated creed. Its character as a union church forbade 
this. There were united in it Lutheran and Calvinist congre- 
gations, with their own articles of belief, owing to their 


varied history. There were in use at the same time Luther’s 


MoT p. 12. 
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and the Heidelberg catechisms, the Augustana invariata (1830) 
and variata (1840), the Smalkalden Articles (1537), and the 
Formula of Concord (1580). Up to 1908 all these existed in 
the same state church without causing any friction. Why, 
then, it was asked, should a creed be necessary now, just at 
this time of unrest, after the church had managed very well 
without one for a whole century. Was it the intention, by 
an uncompromising wording of the formula, to appeal to the 
consciences of those who did not accept it, to induce them to 
resign their membership, or perhaps even to expel them on the 
ground of this creed? Some asserted that the absence of a 
formulated creed placed the Protestant church at a disadvan- 
tage in face of Catholicism. But really just the opposite is 
true. Protestants neither want nor need a kind of Tridenti- 
num. In this respect they have the advantage over Catholi- 
cism. It was said that the church people wanted to know 
exactly what to believe. It would be sad enough if they did 
not know what to believe, to realize that the church had so 
neglected her duty. But after all, such ignorance cannot be 
cured by a formulated creed. 

After a dispute lasting a year and a half the following form 
was accepted by the Berlin assembly with a majority of 
three-fifths: 

Faithful to our fathers’ inheritance, the Evangelical Church for the 
Older Provinces of Prussia stands on the ground of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, son of the living God, crucified for us, risen from the dead, the 
Lord of the Church, as recorded in Holy Writ. The Church recognizes 
the lasting validity of the following Confessions of Belief: the Apostolic, 
Nicene, and Athanasian creeds, the Augsberg Confession, the Apologia, 
the Smalkalden Articles, Luther’s Small and Large Catechism for congre- 
gations of Lutheran origin, the Heidelberg Catechism for those of 
Reformed (Calvinistic) origin, together with other Confessions of Belief 
that are at present in force. The gospel, to which these Confessions bear 
witness is the unalterable foundation of doctrine, practice, and commun- 


ion in the Church. 


This formula, the result of angry disputes and compromises, 
seems, with its confused wording from a lawyer’s point of view, 
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quite unsuitable for stating definitely what really is the belief 
held by the church. But it is not quite so useless for testing 
beliefs of pastors and congregations. The orthodox party, 
which, with its small majority, carried this formula, begins 
already to insist on its being put into practice. Of course 
that would lead to a number of actions before the church 
courts, which would seem to the eyes of Catholics and of the 
masses estranged from the church, nothing short of a debacle. 

The moderates among the orthodox respectfully declared 
that the prefaced creed was only an expression of faith generally 
held and had no binding force with respect to doctrine. But 
why was not this stated in the constitution as Wiirttemberg 
stated it? Our side moved an amendment in this sense, 
but we had to be satisfied with indefinite and non-obliging 
speeches. No wonder we see danger threatening the freedom 
of doctrine in the Prussian church and are not willing to accept 
this constitution as the final word. 

The conflict in the Prussian church has been extended. 
The orthodox party also lays claim to the schools, and wants 
religious teaching to be given in accordance with this church 
creed. Not only religious teaching, but the whole education 
is to be pervaded by the spirit of this creed. The result is, 
of course, that the great majority of the teaching profession, 
as far as they are Protestants, are alarmed and take up an 
attitude of defense against the church. Not only elementary 
and high-school teachers, but also the professors of theology 
at the universities fear for their freedom of conscience, guaran- 
teed by the Reichs-constitution, lest their expert opinions 
be suppressed by the ignorant zealotism of a fanatic faction 
that happens to have a majority in the church assembly. 

From this one may gather what is to be the fate of the 
evangelical church which makes itself dependent on a majority 
of laymen to whom learning in theological matters seems of 
small account. After all, the German Reformation was 
brought about mainly by theological professors. Even today 
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our main strength lies in the fact that Luther was a scholarly 
searcher of the Bible. To maintain this spirit of research is 
the aim of the theological faculties in Germany. The professors 
of theology are gladly willing to give the elementary teachers 
also a share in the results of their work, for nowhere is expert 
knowledge more needed than in the teaching of religion. 
Therefore theological scholars have entered solemn protest 
against handing over the decision on the most difficult peda- 
gogical questions to a democracy, ignorant of the very essen- 
tials. They are not willing to allow a mere chance majority 
to determine what creed is to be used, what texts and what 
hymns are to be learned. Not even the opinions of the parents 
of the children ought to be decisive since most of them are 
entirely ignorant in pedagogical questions. 

But this fanaticism in church matters also interferes danger- 
ously with the functions of the state. The German schools 
are state schools. The state, following tradition, allows the 
continuation of religious teaching, but this must not interfere 
with the interest the state has in enlightenment and modern 
thought. The state authorities listen very willingly to the 
complaints of the teachers and have given binding promises 
that freedom of conscience is not to be tampered with and 
that a control of religious teaching by the church or the parents 
will not be tolerated. 

The worst result of all these disputes is the growing indiffer- 
ence toward the church among the educated as well as among 
the great masses of the working people. ‘They are tired of 
hearing about these disputes about questions of creed, while 
a nation of millions is threatened with destruction. A minority 
take advantage of this national and social distress to make 
themselves masters of the whole church; this deprives the 
church of all sympathy. 

But this party spirit will not gain its end. For the German 
people are firmly convinced that only belief in God, such as 
Luther kindled in the German People’s Church, can work 
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regeneration and save from destruction. Yet most of the 
new church constitutions evidently show the determination 
to create a new spirit in the congregations and new life in the 
churches. A new generation of theologians must be trained 
in a scholarly and social spirit. The young men at our univer- 
sities must have every inducement to prefer the calling to be 
leaders of the people in spirit and in truth, to the very enticing 
calling of a politician. Pastors must remain in close touch 
with theological learning as well as with the everyday life 
of their flocks, with their aspirations, and inborn religious 
sentiment. Church organization must show not only human 
prudence but also practical wisdom. Above all, it must be 
pervaded by the spirit divine, for it serves to show forth the 
eternal in religion. Undoubtedly a spirit of sacrifice and of 
courage has been unobtrusively at work in drawing up these 
documents. 
You fee), perhaps, how much was suffered here, 


Lived through and lost, and what was gained." 


1Du ahnest wohl, wie manches heir gelitten, 
Gelebt, verloren ward, und was erstritten.—Goethe. 
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Protestantism a Spent Force?—‘“‘Catholicism cannot be the most 
potent Christianity in the civilization of the future,” says William R. 
Inge in his article, ‘‘Catholic Church and the Anglo-Saxon Mind,” 
in the Adantic Monthly for April, 1923. But why? 

There is no place for progress in the Catholic Church, he says. 
The Catholic hierarchy heads up in the “supernatural.” Truth is 
delivered to the world through the machinery of the church in the form 
of revelation. A search for truth, therefore, does not merely lack 
encouragement by the Catholic church, it is positively discouraged or 
even forbidden. The Catholic aim of education is to keep its young 
people segregated from scientific culture and inoculated against al) truth 
except that which is set forth in the dogmas of the church. This static 
thought-world of the Roman Church can never conquer a civilization 
whose total culture is scientific. 

It is the genius of Protestantism, on the other hand, that it is ever 
restlessly in search of new truth. Protestants prefer a search for truth 
in all realms to the possession of it, The attitude that religion is a 
quest for spiritual truth rather than a defense of something given is the 
unconguerable fort of Protestantism. Jt is genuinely modern in its 
eulture and outlook. Experimental science and hopeful politica) 
ventures meet no repression in Protestant countries. 

Again, Catholicism can never conguer the Anglo-Saxon mind, says 
the author, because of the difference between the ethical ideal of the 
North and that of the South. The love of honor and courage and 
truthfulness that is characteristic of the Nordic race is lacking in the 
Roman ethics. The priest cannot be counted upon to “keep the code”’ 
of gentlemen. This is so different from the natural chivalry of the 
Englishman that he can never become a Catholic. 

The methods it employs will finally defeat the Catholic church, says 
Dr. Inge. It seeks organic, political contro), while Protestantism aims 
to permeate society with its moral and religious principles. In Catholi- 
cism the church is the end; if the church passes, all is lost. In Protes- 
tantism the church is but the means to an end, and success is not 
conditioned upon the perpetuity of any ecclesiastical organization. 

Protestantism a passing force? Yes, passing into new forms with 
no breach of continuity. This Catholicism can never do. It must 
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survive or perish with the past, with Latin culture. Romanism and 
modern civilization are avowed enemies, and Catholicism rather than 
Protestantism is fighting the losing fight. 


In What Does the Authority of Jesus Consist?—How can certain 
teachings of Jesus be set aside in practice and Jesus himself still be authori- 
tative? This is a question that has troubled many sincere Christians. 
Dr. H. H. Powers suggests an answer in his article, ‘‘A Question for 
Christians” in the Aflantic Monthly for April, 1923. 

Are Christians today following the precepts of Jesus concerning war, 
personal salvation, or economics? Plainly they are not, says Dr. 
Powers. Instead of following Jesus’ teaching of passive resistance, 
modern Christians hold an attitude of militant aggressiveness. In place 
of his attitude of forgiveness of the woman taken in adultery, they have 
insisted upon her social ostracism. His economic doctrine was idealistic, 
improvident for the future. Modern Christians preach thrift and hard- 
headed economic foresight. 

This, Dr. Powers holds, is as it should be. The precepts of Jesus 
cannot apply literally to our twentieth century life. All precepts are 
primarily for local and temporary application. Limitations inhere in 
their very nature. The way to proper living can be learned only through 
experience. So such precepts of Jesus as are found to be impractical 
are inevitably outgrown and set aside. 

Nevertheless, the teachings of Jesus must still function in our lives; 
they must even be held as authoritative. We must not lose the “talis- 
manic virtue’’ of the sayings of the founder of our religion. What then 
is their authority ? 

Here is Dr. Powers’ answer: Let the necessary adjustment be brought 
about by “interpretation rather than by amendment.” For religious 
reasons we must hold our devotional attitude toward Jesus; but we must 
also be true to the demands of modern life. 

He carries the question farther. Creeds and confessions, written 
to meet specific needs of former generations, should not be irreverently 
treated. They are valuable as “‘mystic tokens.” We are connected 
by them to the deathless soul of the past. 

The author says it is the distinctive merit of Christianity to be able 
to “revise, even reverse,’ precepts of Jesus and still revere him as the 
founder of our religion. It is his /ife we adore. His personality tran- 
scends his precepts and is ever the source of our inspiration. A lile 
inspired by Jesus to heroic adventure is better than an uninspired life 


slavishly ruled by precepts. 
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A Southern Methodist Assails Fundamentalism.—‘“‘Questions of 
fact can never be settled by external authorities and majorities,” writes 
Rev. W. P. King, editor of the Wesleyan Christian Advocate, pastor of 
the Church at Gainesville, Georgia, in the July number of the Vethodist 
Quarterly Review. Under the caption, “The Futile Fight of Funda- 
mentalism,”’ this writer brings into the limelight of reflection and thereby 
shows the fallacy of many of the popular catchwords so indiscriminately 
enunciated by “‘ultraconservatism.”” Those who continue to “parade 
popular but exploded theories in order to play to the galleries are the real, 
though unintentional enemies of the faith, whether in the high or low 
places of the Church.” 

Typical of his treatment is his reply to the “‘ultraconservative”’ 
catchword, ‘False in one, false in all.”’ “It is impossible,” this writer 
says, ‘‘to do the Bible a greater disservice than to represent it as claiming 
for itself inerrancy. That claim can be tested, and it would prove the 
Bible to be setting up false pretenses. The champions of infallibility are 
often heard saying, ‘Show us a mistake in the Bible and we will throw it 
away; its value will be destroyed.’ It is a rash and criminal saying. 
Convince men that this is a sound principle of action and you will 
banish the Bible from the homes of all who can read plain print and put 
two and two together. Thousands of people have accepted this dictum 
and have thrown their Bibles away. So diligently has this precept, 
infallible or worthless, been drilled into the minds of the recent generations 
of Protestant Christians that it has convinced multitudes of the worth- 
lessness of the Bible.” 

The writer points out that critics, while actually disagreeing among 
themselves because they are honest investigators in a field constantly 
yielding new data, are nevertheless practically unanimous in “regarding 
the Bible as far and away the greatest book in the world, the book of 
whose teaching no intelligent man can afford to be ignorant.’’ The 
critics are not undertaking to prove that the entire Bible is ‘‘a tissue of 
fraud and falsehood. . . . . All the men with whose work I have any 
acquaintance believe that the Bible is for the most part a veracious 
historical record; that it is a treasury of priceless truth; that its various 
literatures have preserved for us the progressive unfolding of the supreme 
revelation of God to men. .... Some of the foremost critics have 
repeatedly confessed that the aim of all their critical work has been to 
bring into clearer light the beauty and power of the divine word.”’ 

He quotes with evident approval from Hugh Black: ‘The ultra- 
conservative is saying over again what the Inquisition said to Galileo; 
practically, that the interpretation of the Bible has no relation to the 
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survive or perish with the past, with Latin culture. Romanism and 
modern civilization are avowed enemies, and Catholicism rather than 


Protestantism is fighting the losing fight. 


In What Does the Authority of Jesus Consist?—How can certain 
teachings of Jesus be set aside in practice and Jesus himself still be authori- 
tative? This is a question that has troubled many sincere Christians. 
Dr. H. H. Powers suggests an answer in his article, “A Question for 
Christians” in the Atlantic Monthly for April, 1923. 

Are Christians today following the precepts of Jesus concerning war, 
personal salvation, or economics? Plainly they are not, says Dr, 
Powers. Instead of following Jesus’ teaching of passive resistance, 
modern Christians hold an attitude of militant aggressiveness. In place 
of his attitude of forgiveness of the woman taken in adultery, they have 
insisted upon her social ostracism. His economic doctrine was idealistic, 
improvident for the future. Modern Christians preach thriit and hard- 
headed economic foresight. 

This, Dr. Powers holds, is as it should be. The precepts of Jesus 
cannot apply literally to our twentieth century life. All precepts are 
primarily for local and temporary application. Limitations inhere in 
their very nature. The way to proper living can be learned only through 
experience. So such precepts of Jesus as are found to be impractical 
are inevitably outgrown and set aside. 

Nevertheless, the teachings of Jesus must stil) function in our lives; 
they must even be held as authoritative. We must not lose the “ talis- 
manic virtue” of the sayings of the founder of our religion. What then 
is their authority ? 

Here is Dr. Powers’ answer: Let the necessary adjustment be brought 
about by “interpretation rather than by amendment.” For religious 
reasons we must hold our devotional attitude toward Jesus; but we must 
also be true to the demands of modern life. 

He carries the question farther. Creeds and confessions, written 
to meet specific needs of former generations, should not be irreverently 
treated. They are valuable as “mystic tokens.’”’ We are connected 
by them to the deathless soul of the past. 

The author says it is the distinctive merit of Christianity to be able 
to “revise, even reverse,” precepts of Jesus and stil] revere him as the 
founder of our religion. It is his life we adore. His personality tran- 
scends his precepts and is ever the source oj our inspiration. A hile 
imspired by Jesus to heroic adventure is better than an uninspired lie 


slavishly ruled by precepts. 
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A Southern Methodist Assails Fundamentalism.—‘“Questions of 
fact can never be settled by external authorities and majorities,’ writes 
Rev. W. P. King, editor of the Wesleyan Christian Advocate, pastor of 
the Church at Gainesville, Georgia, in the July number of the Methodist 
Quarterly Review. Under the caption, “The Futile Fight of Funda- 
mentalism,” this writer brings into the limelight of reflection and thereby 
shows the fallacy of many of the popular catchwords so indiscriminately 
enunciated by ‘“‘ultraconservatism.”’ Those who continue to “parade 
popular but exploded theories in order to play to the galleries are the real, 
though unintentional enemies of the faith, whether in the high or low 
places of the Church.” 

Typical of his treatment is his reply to the “‘ultraconservative” 
catchword, “ False in one, false in all.’ “It is impossible,” this writer 
says, “to do the Bible a greater disservice than to represent it as claiming 
for itself inerrancy. ‘That claim can be tested, and it would prove the 
Bible to be setting up false pretenses. The champions of infallibility are 
oiten heard saying, ‘Show us a mistake in the Bible and we will throw it 
away; its value will be destroyed.’ It is a rash and criminal saying. 
Convince men that this is a sound principle of action and you wil] 
banish the Bible from the homes of all who can read plain print and put 
two and two together. Thousands of people have accepted this dictum 
and have thrown their Bibles away. So diligently has this precept, 
infallible or worthless, been drilled into the minds of the recent generations 
of Protestant Christians that it has convinced multitudes of the worth- 
lessness of the Bible,” 

The writer points out that critics, while actually disagreeing among 
themselves because they are honest investigators in a field constantly 
yielding new data, are nevertheless practically unanimous in “regarding 
the Bible as far and away the greatest book in the world, the book of 
whose teaching no intelligent man can afford to be ignorant.” The 
critics are not undertaking to prove that the entire Bible is “a tissue of 
fraud and falsehood. .... z All the men with whose work I have any 
acquaintance believe that the Bible is for the most part a veracious 
historical record; that it is a treasury of priceless truth; thai its various 
literatures have preserved for us the progressive unfolding of the supreme 
revelation of God to men... .. Some of the foremost critics have 
repeatedly confessed that the aim of all their critical work has been to 
bring into clearer light the beauty and power of the divine word.” 

He quotes with evident approval from Hugh Black: ‘The ultra- 
conservative is saying over again what the Inquisition said to Galileo; 
practically, that the interpretation of the Bible has no relation to the 
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other knowledge of our time. These mistakes in the past have all been 
due to the attempt to isolate the Bible from all other streams of knowledge 
that pour in uponman. We surely see that we cannot isolate the Bible 
from all other subjects and have an air-tight compartment in our minds 
for it.”’ 


Woman’s Rights.—The National Woman’s Party in convention at 
Seneca Falls, New York, where the first woman’s rights convention was 
held seventy-five years ago, looks back upon rather rapid strides during 
less than a century. The progress is sketched by Alice Stone Blackwell 
in the Nation for July 18, 1923. Then, a man might legally beat his 
wife if the weapon was a stick “no thicker than a man’s thumb.” The 
wife’s property and earnings belonged to the husband. There were no 
free public high schools for girls, and it was but a few years previous 
that Oberlin College opened her doors to women, the first to admit 
them. Church sewing circles constituted the circle of a woman’s organ- 
izational activities, it being at that time “unwomanly”’ to belong to a 
temperance society. No woman at that time had ever taken a medical 
degree and the first woman minister was then a student in Oberlin 
Theological School. 

The woman’s rights movement was frowned upon in its beginning 
even by Susan B. Anthony, who was at the time a great temperance 
worker and later played an important réle for the advancement of 
woman’s rights. Public opinion was pitiless against the movement. 
The church in which the convention was to meet was found locked. 
“An embryo professor of Yale College was lifted through the window 
and unbarred the door.” The women recognized their inexperience in 
conducting meetings and James Mott, wearing the Quaker dress, presided. 
America, even at that stage, was in advance of England, which in 1840 
refused seats to the two women American delegates to the World’s 
Anti-Slavery Convention. [t is a far cry to the present status, and yet 
the 1923 convention will project plans for still further advancement. 
Abby Kelley, of South Carolina, having freed her slaves and distributed 
to them most of the fortune earned by their labor, spoke before the 1848 
convention, and fittingly described the progress of woman’s rights: 
‘““My sisters, bleeding feet have worn smooth the paths by which you 
came up hither.”’ 

British Labor and the Intellectuals.—In the Labor Age for May, 
1923, Mr. H. Snell writes of the peculiar advantage achieved by the labor 
movement in England through enlisting the professional and middle 
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classes in their cause. Some of the most brilliant among English intel- 
lectuals are active in shaping its policy and outlook and in supporting 
its ideals in literature. The reasons for this alliance are: (1) the wise 
toleration of the British labor movement, which does not demand the 
acceptance of any dogmatic economic theories, but faces problems as 
they arise; (2) the realization on the part of the middle classes that their 
hope of economic salvation lies in the success of the ideals of )abor. 
Equally with the workers they are feeling the crushing weight of the 
modern industrial system and jear the consequences of the present 
economic organization of society more than they feel any possible 
dangers that might arise through the political control of the Labor Party. 
A striking indication of the attitude of the professional classes was 
given when 400 clergymen of the English Established and Scotch churches 
presented a memorial to the labor members of Parliament through their 
leader, Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald. They said: “We, the undersigned, 
being priests of the Church of England, who have followed with deep 
sympathy the recent struggle of labor to secure more effective representa- 
tion in Parliament, respectfully offer our sincere congratulations to you 
and the 144 members of Parliament, who, under your leadership, now 
constitute the official opposition. Our particular calling, with its pas- 
toral experience, gives us direct knowledge of the sufferings and depriva- 
tion, moral and physical, to which millions of our fellow citizens are 
subjected in our present social and industrial order, and to find the 
remedy for which is the chief purpose and aim of the labor movement 
. it is therefore a matter of great satisfaction to us that this 
increased opportunity is now open to you in the great assembly of the 
nation, and we shall support actively in whatever ways are legitimately 
open to us the efforts you assuredly will make for the spiritual and 
economic emancipation of the people.”’ 


Ethical Standards and the Status of the League.—The League of 
Nations, as an organized expression of international friendship, is a 
matter of interest to all sections of Christianity, inasmuch as the promo- 
tion of good will is the business of Christianity in particular. But 
“the real question to be decided,” writes the Right Hon. Lord Parmoor, 
K.C.V.C., in the Nineteenth Century tor July, 1923, “‘is whether the ethical 
standard of mankind is sufficiently advanced to enable it to accept the 
League as a great potential agency for good, urgently needed to adjust the 
conflicts which are certain to arise as an incident to the growing com- 
plexity of international friendships.” This writer makes a forceful plea 
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for the League, not as perfect, but valuable; even as it is, “it should be sup- 
ported as the only practicable safeguard against a recurrent success of 
ruinous conflicts between rival nationalities.” Yet he recognizes that 
whether perfect or imperfect no instrument can be relied upon to accom- 
plish the purposes of the League until mankind has been prepared to 
accept “‘the ethical restraints imposed by the message of Christianity, 
and to submit to the moral obligations” of the Christian ethic. 

The successful prosecution of modern wartare requires a morale and 
animus both in the trenches and even more universally among the masses 
of non-combatants at home, which is strikingly foreign to Christian ideals. 
Mr. Lecky is quoted at this point to show that destruction is one of the 
chief ends of war, while one of the chief means is deception. Practically 
all of us, no matter how opposed to war we may be, when once the carnage 
has begun, must not only accept it and condone it but stimulate, encour- 
age, and applaud it. The work of peace, even so, may be undertaken 
with hopefulness today. One who believes that Christianity has not 
aided in this direction is asked to think how much more difficult the task 
would be if the moral standards of the age of Tiberius and Nero were 
still in force and empowered with the enhanced capacity for destruction 
afforded by all the inventions of modern science. 


China’s Humiliation Day.—Thousands of student meetings and 
hundreds of meetings sponsored by business men celebrated on May 9 
China’s humiliation for accepting under compulsion Japan’s famous 
“Twenty-One Demands” in 1915. While many of these demands have 
been abrogated, while Japan at the Washington disarmament conference 
promulgated a radically changed attitude toward China, and while she 
has consistently carried out that policy of increasing friendship toward 
her neighbor, yet China seethes with a national patriotism against 
Japan’s alleged thefts. This humiliation is more than humiliation, 
according to Sidney L. Gulick, who, in company with the president of the 
National Southeastern University of Nanking, was privileged to attend 
a student meeting in Shanghai. This meeting was attended by 1,600 
students, lasted four hours, and reached a terrific climax of united 
feeling against Japan. Animosity is the organizing principle of this 
spirit, but the total result is not merely animosity but an increased 
national unity. Hatred of the common enemy is forging the feelings 
of the Chinese into a common unity. Indeed some of the speakers at 
these Chinese meetings expressed humility not only at the aggressive 
demands of Japan but at the impotency of their own leadership, which 
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with hundreds of thousands of soldiers at their command could not 
protect a single railway. Only four days previous the bandits had 
looted a Peking train, carrying away with their loot 30 foreigners and 
200 Chinese. The national solidarity which is thus finding expression 
in public opinion is most necessary if China is ever to become a truly 
self-governing nation. This national disorganization now being achieved 
has not yet reached a point of stability which would justify the return 
to China of Liaotung. For, asks Dr. Gulick, “if returned, who would 
have it? The Peking government, which has no authority or influence 
outside the city itself? Or, Wu Pei-fu, one of the military barons 
seeking to become the military dictator of China? And what assurances 
could China give that the whole area would not ere long come again 
under Russian domination? And can China take proper care of the 
great property Japan has so skilfully developed, and provide for a 
proper payment to Japan for the same ?”’ 

Leaders of both nations have assured Dr. Gulick of a sincere desire 
for friendship between China and Japan. The jealousies that are deep 
rooted in the young men and women of both nations call for wise 
statesmanship if enduring peace is to result. In history it is not a new 
thing for a nation’s public opinion to be solidified through enmity, 
unfortunate as such a policy may be, but it will be doubly unfortunate 
if such hatred between neighbors so closely related must be perpetuated 
in the minds of the coming citizens of both countries. The Living Age 
for July 14, 1923, reprints Dr. Gulick’s article in full from the Japan 
Advertiser of Tokyo. 


Does China Need An Indigenous Church?—An emphatic affirmative 
to this question is presented by the Rev. C. Y. Cheng, D.D., in the July, 
1923, number of the Jnternational Review of Missions. Dr. Cheng is a 
member of the International Missionary Council in session in July at 
Oxford, was a member of the World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh 
in 1910, as well as Chairman of the National Christian Conference held 
in Shanghai in May, 1922. 

He affirms that the Christian Church in China has been and still is 
to a large extent strongly dominated by the strong hand of the foreign 
missionary. ‘This has transplanted in some degree the sectarianism of 
the West into the Christian Church of China to the confusion of the 
simple believers of the Orient. Dr. Cheng is generous in giving the 
western Christian credit for being proud of his denomination and adds, 
“Sectarianism may spring up in China just as it has done in the West. 
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The Church may be even more divided.”’ Yet Chinese Christians see 
many bad results from the divisions in the Christian Church of the west, 
and do not feel under obligation to take over something in the formation 
of which they had no part. 

The indigenous Church “means nothing more or less than the power 
of the Christian Church to adapt itself to the people of China, and to be 
able freely and fully to express itself and determine its work.” The funda- 
mental principles of Jesus, so Dr. Cheng asserts, are applicable to all man- 
kind, but the mode of operation is to be determined by the varying condi- 
tions of all peoples to whom Christianity is introduced. He points out 
that the Christian Church of the West has become indigenous, perhaps too 
much so! And that in receiving Christianity into our western culture, 
we have not hesitated to adapt it to our western modes of life. Coming 
to China, Christianity has brought the western impress, not its original 
oriental form, and as a western religion “it has certainly come to be 
universally regarded as being a foreign religion!”” Furthermore, “The 
Christian religion is the only one of the religions of foreign origin for 
which the Chinese reserve the designation ‘foreign religion.’”’ 

The goal of the indigenous church in China is “to save an unhealthy 
and undesirable situation.’”’ It is needed not as an end in itself but that 
it may in China project the world-wide religion of Christ. Thus the 
Chinese Church would in time become a part of the world-wide group 
of churches. Foreign missions would flow out of China to other fields 
instead of the opposite as at present. Chinese Christianity would be 
related not only to contemporary Christianity but also to historical 
Christianity. “Christianity is friendly to all that is good, beautiful 
and true, no matter where such is found. Christianity is life rather 
than doctrine . . . . purpose rather than theology.” 

The method of establishing the indigenous church, if effective, will 
be that of education. This is a matter of long and natural growth. 
In this slow process the guiding hand of the missionary, if he senses the 
situation, will be helpful and necessary. In fact he is more needed 
today than ever before. ‘‘We welcome men and women who come to 
China with the definite understanding in mind that they come to help 
rather than to dominate, to learn as well as to teach, to be friends rather 
than to be leaders, to be sympathetic and not dogmatic.”’ 


An Explanation of the Waning Efficiency in Education.—F red Lewis 
Pattee, professor of American literature in the Pennsylvania State College, 
gives modern educational organization a severe treatment in the Nation 
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of July 18, 1923, as he points out the manifest deterioration in the work 
and output of our American institutions of higher learning. That 
something is wrong is the background of his whole contention; a conclu- 
sion that has gained considerable popularity of late. 

Professor Pattee thinks the offices of educational administrators 
have been filled with the really efficient teachers who no longer teach, and 
that the teaching is too largely left to “young instructors, apprentices, 
and callow neophytes just graduated and almost totally without experi- 
ence.”’ The freshmen meet no others, while seniors frequently find such 
instructors in charge of major courses. Presidents, vice-presidents, deans, 
heads of departments—are all chosen from those teachers who have 
attained professional success as teachers. After election to administra- 
tive positions they get the honors, the degrees, and the salaries, although 
for the most part they no longer teach. They are lost in routine work 
which, Mr. Pattee thinks, might well be done by men who are not neces- 
sarily professional teachers. The one real teacher remaining is the 
athletic director who, at a large salary, takes a few men, gives them 
intensive training for three years, and thereby develops those men in 
that phase to their highest efficiency. This indicates the proper cure— 
pick “the men best fitted to do the work in our classrooms regardless 
of what salary they may demand, then it will be that the classroom will 
make the chief imprint upon the finished product turned out by the 
university.”” This would reseat Mark Hopkins on the “log” from 
which he has been unseated and put the teacher where he belongs—before 
a limited group giving it the full impact of his personality. 


American Christianity and Social Idealism.—A survey of the histori- 
cal development of social idealism in American Christianity is presented by 
Professor Harry F. Ward in the American Review for July-August. 
Only in the late nineteenth century did the Christianity of the western 
continent awaken to a real consciousness of its relation to the social order. 
The organization of human living around the machine was the factor 
which finally forced the social vision upon religious leaders. The Puritan 
ideal was that of a community regulated and controlled by a religion 
imposed from above. Economic activities were not considered essentially 
religious. The Quaker ideal sought control by the inner spiritual qualities 
of the individual, which left the economic forces shaping life still beyond 
the scope of religion. The Cavalier ideal was that of a community ruled 
by a class who were made benevolent masters by the religious spirit. It 
failed because a paternalistic benevolence does not atone for underlying 
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economic maladjustment. The Quaker and Puritan, however, did 
bequeath a type of conscience which will function powerfully in the 
future search for social justice. 

With the opening of the west and the expansion of economic life, 
the need for a Christian social ideal became more insistent. The new 
social interest developed at first about two centers: the fight against 
slavery, and the fight against the saloon. There came a sense of human 
value and the vision of a community of free men on free soil able to govern 
themselves and, by their example, to spread liberty throughout the 
world. But the lack of any effective freedom of economic opportunity 
made the vision futile. 

Further development came with the institutional church, created 
by the new social needs; with the advance in religious thinking owing 
to modern biblical research which gave a new emphasis to the teaching 
and spirit of Jesus and to the ideal of the Kingdom of God; and with 
the reaction on the home churches of the missionary movement which 
was forced into social service abroad and compelled to think internation- 
ally in terms of world-fellowship. 

Outside the churches two forces were at work to create a social ideal- 
ism, that embodied in work of philanthropy and reform and the labor 
movement. Christian people were active in both of these movements 
and the churches felt the influence. ; 

Under the pressure of these various forces the large bodies of American 
Christianity have moved away from the individualism of pioneer days 
and are creating agencies to define and develop the social idealism which 
they find to be an essential element of the Christian gospel. The result 
is that we now have from the churches pronouncements regarding 
unchristian social situations and statements as to the Christian ideal 
in the economic and industrial realm. 

In the task that now confronts humanity of working out on a world-wide 
scale the relationship of man to the natural resources of the earth, so that a 
true civilization may be developed by all and for all, the social idealism that 
is gaining ground in American Christianity, despite the setback of the war 
and the post-war reaction, contributes an emphasis upon certain values. 
Because of its political background and its early economic environment, it 
believes in equality of opportunity for development for all individuals and all 
peoples; it has a reasonable hope for the abolition of poverty and ignorance. 
Because of its conglomerate nature plus its missionary history it believes 
strongly in a warless, co-operative world; because of its pioneer experience 
it believes in social organization only for the purpose of releasing and developing 
personality; and because of its relation to science, in education and in life, it 
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approaches its ideal experimentally. Whether it can carry the full measure of 
these qualities into the world struggle for a new and better social order depends 
upon whether it can develop sufficient economic understanding and social 
passion among its adherents to check and defeat the forces that otherwise 
will make this nation the dominant financial imperialism of the earth. 


Negro Contributions to American Life.—An article by R. W. Roundy, 
in the June number of the Missionary Review of the World, enters a 
plea on behalf of the negro as a vaiuable co-worker in the making of 
America. ‘The general interpretation conveys the idea that the presence 
of the negro in our civilization is a problem. Such a conception blinds 
the white race to the achievements of the colored and tends to weaken 
the strivings of the latter toward a higher level of culture and life. 
The negro has been invaluable to us in supplying one-seventh of the 
manual labor for our basic industries. His strides forward in economic, 
social, educational, and religious life have been rapid and encouraging. 
The unbiased observer must conclude that the negro has a real contribu- 
tion to make to civilization. 


Is Christianity Declining?—In the Christian Century for August 2, 
Edward Shillito appeals for the broadest possible survey of facts before 
judgment is passed upon the status of Christianity in the world. It is 
easy to speak of the Christian religion as decadent or as advancing 
but the worth of the statement depends upon the range of observation. 
No individual, no church, no denomination, nor any single continent 
can furnish the necessary materials for a judgment on the state of Christi- 
anity. Egotistic and sectarian judgments can only be partial. The 
Christian religion is a world phenomenon. It has been transplanted 
more than once and flourished in the new soil. Today is witnessing 
the rapid development of the Chinese church, which is not slavishly 
copying the West but embodying the genius of the ancient Chinese 
race. Certainly China must be reckoned in any appraisal of Christianity. 
India, too, must be taken into account, not because of its loyalty to the 
church, but because of a new appreciation of Christ which is laying hold of 
the hearts of hosts of the Hindu people. The Indian church gives 
promise of vast spiritual significance for the future. A true survey of 
the world shows all nations being drawn into one common, spiritual 
movement. The Orient opens the door of hope for the religious conquests 
of the days to come. 


Saving One’s Soul.—‘‘ Only let it be taken to heart that soul is not 
the name of a thing, but of a life; that the soul’s salvation is not a com- 
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modity or gift to be bought or begged, but a development to be attained; 
that to save one’s soul is not an instantaneous deed, but a life-long adven- 
ure; not the rescue of an indefinable entity in preparation for life to 
come, but the creation of a type of personality through loyalty to concrete 
values as these are at issue in everyday experience—an inner richness 
and ripeness, a sensitiveness to truth, to beauty, to the dignity of life.” 

So Professor M. C. Otto concludes a redefinition of sou] in terms of 
our modern emphasis upon the earthly life and of soul salvation in terms 
of the values of the modern world. (The article is in the American 
Review for July-August.) 

Man finds and saves his soul in many ways. One way is by having 
a share in the great spiritual assets which the human race has accumu- 
lated in its century-long effort to rise above the immediate given world 
of fact; a share in the achievement of the race in literature, in art, music, 
scientific knowledge, and philosophic wisdom. All these, when entered 
into with understanding, yield the consciousness of human solidarity 
with the consequent expansion of vision, enlargement of sympathy, 
and winged freedom of spirit. 

Another means of winning a soul is by having a part in the great 
human issues of our time. There are many such issues, for example, 
those growing out of the increasing self-consciousness of women, the 
concentration of irresponsible economic power, the militancy of the labor- 
ing classes, the application of science to war, the disintegration of religious 
authority, and especially the possibilities involved in the new concept 
of human nature as a plastic thing compounded of original capacity 
and environmental stimuli. To share in the great task of developing 
the higher life of all, of discovering and creating the situations and condi- 
tions which will enlist man’s powers in the interest of the best attainable 
human nature, is to enlarge and ennoble one’s own soul. 

A third way of achieving a soul is by becoming in the local situation, 
in homes and communities, an enthusiastic pioneer in the vital, practical 
application of the moral and spiritual aspirations of the time; by being 
a force for the higher life in the face of secularization, of sordidness; by 
having a pride in good work; and by sharing in the victory of beauty 
over ugliness in the community life. 

Souls are to be achieved. There are many ways and no one way for 


all men. 
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A FAITH THAT ENQUIRES 

‘“‘A Faith That Enquires’” is a reinterpretation of the philosophy of 
religion within the limits of philosophical idealism. Its form and style 
are as simple and popular as such an enterprise permits. This result 
was secured partly by the method by which the book was produced. 
The Gifford Lectures, of which it consists, were delivered, as the present 
reviewer understands, not from manuscript but in extemporaneous form, 
and this form has been mainly preserved in the book. The remarkable 
size of the audiences which these extemporaneous lectures drew doubtless 
contributed to the popular quality of their style, for they are marked to an 
unusual degree by telling statements and “the lapidary phrase.” By 
way of further adaptation to the non-technical reader the two series of 
ten lectures each have been compacted into a single volume of less than 
300 pages. 

The dominant motive of the book is indicated well by the title. 
It is to persuade the churches to set no limits to reflection and philosophi- 
cal investigation in matters of religion, and to “regard the articles of 
their creeds, not as authoritative dogmas, but as objects of unsparing 
intellectual enquiry.” The result of such an attitude, the author believes, 
will be to win back thoughtful people, now repelled by dogmatism, and 
to establish the main elements of the doctrines which the churches teach. 
From the point of view of this main motive the most important sections 
of the book are the admirable chapters on ‘“‘The Value and Need of Free 
Enquiry in Religion,” and “Scientific Hypotheses and Religious Faith.’ 
The author holds that hypotheses, in their principal réle, are very far 
from being mere guesses. ‘Our hypotheses are, in every department, 
our ultimate explanatory conceptions. Only in their light are facts 
intelligible.” Hence, he teaches that the practical certainty needed 
for religion is not undermined by recognizing the presence of hypothesis 
in religious faith. ‘For a// our knowledge is found to be hypothetical.” 

The philosophical background of the author’s treatment of religion 
is a spiritualistic idealism. The special form of idealism which the author 
employs involves some interesting modifications of prevailing idealistic 

t The Gifford Lectures for the years 1920 and 1921. By Sir Henry Jones. New 
York: Macmillan, 1922. x+278 pages. $2.00. 
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doctrine. He identifies the philosophical Absolute with the God of 
religion, and in so doing insists that the Absolute is personal and that 
his nature is love. He considers that these interpretations are made 
possible by a denial that God’s perfection is of the unchangeable, static 
type, and by regarding it as the perfection of an eternal spiritual process, 
God is “‘an ever self-differentiating Absolute.”” The practical religious 
bearing of these ideas appears in the statement that “ the central hypothe- 
sis of a philosophy of religion, the vital article in an enlightened religious 
creed . . . . is the faith in the omnipotence and limitless love of God.” 

The crucial test of these views comes when they are applied to the 
problem of evil. Time, according to the author, is a characteristic of 
ultimate metaphysical reality, but he will allow no contingency in his 
universe. Evil must be regarded in relation ‘‘to the self-justifying 
process of the whole.’”’ Physical pain he understands as a warning. 
“And as to the suffering of others from our deeds, it is the same kind 
of warning but on another plane.’’ The possibility of moral evil the 
author finds to be implied in the very nature of a moral order. (He 
does not seem to recognize that one cannot talk about “possibilities” 
in any clear-thinking fashion without accepting ‘contingencies.”’) 
Actual moral evil, when it leads to repentance and ‘‘a rededication for 
the future,”’ is sufficiently understood as a part of an educative process 
which is self-justifying. And granted immortality, all moral evil may 
be believed to have this outcome. 

On this showing do the author’s views sustain the test? ‘To some 
it may appear singular that contingency should be regarded as so much 
more repugnant to the idea of God than moral evil that all the moral 
evil of recorded and unrecorded history could be taken up into God’s 
eternal self-differentiating better than that the smallest item of con- 
tingency should be recognized in the universe alongside of God. 

But the author has a conception of the standard of value which he 
deems to be the key to the rationality of his views of God and of evil. 
He holds that the standard of value is moral progress or spiritual process. 
Perfection itself is spiritual process. On this basis he says, speaking of 
evil, ‘In this instance the striving for the aim 7s the attainment of it, 
the battle zs the victory. The process of learning to do what is right is 
the spiritual excellence we are seeking.” (And according to the reasoning 
of the book, “what is right’’ has no other definition than “spiritual 
process.’’) But one cannot help raising the question whether there is 
not here a dangerous subjectivism. If the process of learning is itself 
the end, there would seem to be little difference between the pathway 
of virtue and the pathway of vice. And would not all the evils of the 
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world be justified by the insights to which they may be conceived to 
lead ? 

The suspicion that the author’s reasoning unwittingly leads us into 
a dangerous subjectivism is confirmed by another sequence of his thought. 
In escaping from the static Absolute he identifies the Absolute with the 
world-process, and at the same time he identifies the Absolute with the 
God of religion. This means that the God of religion is identified with 
the world-process. Of course, by the world-process the author means 
more than the processes of physical nature and of human history, for he 
lays his main stress on man’s inward moral life and widens the perspective 
of the world-process to include immortality. Nevertheless physical 
nature and human history, in all their inevitable realism, are inalienable 
parts of the world-process with which God is identified. Thus the author 
comes around to the view that this world is the best possible world. 
What then becomes of our judgments of condemnation upon our worst 
moral and social evils? Are they not subtly invalidated by the theory 
that these moral and social evils become parts of the best possible world 
as soon as our judgments of condemnation have been evoked ? 

It is a fair question, then, whether the author’s method of free 
enquiry and his recognition of the place of hypothesis in philosophy and 
religion do not require a more empirical and inductive treatment of 
ultimate problems and more free play among the ultimate principles 
arrived at. 

One must question, too, whether the author does not prepare himself 
a too easy victory when he assumes that the only live alternatives, in 
respect to questions of faith, are the variant forms of idealism, including 
pluralistic forms, and a vague, unthought-out scepticism. When, for 
example, he remarks: “Now that naturalism and materialism are silent 

’ one feels that he is disposing of the voices of Mr. Bertrand 
Russell and Professor Santayana simply by hanging up the receiver. 

The most fruitful part of the author’s thought, in the judgment of 
the present reviewer, is his treatment of the inter-relations of morality 
and religion. He is content with no view that either absorbs morality 
into religion or that makes its relation to religion secondary and deriva- 
tive. ‘The Good,” he says, ‘‘has an intrinsic and universal character 
which depends upon no individual, not even upon God.”’ Nor will he 
accept a view of religion which makes it essentially synonymous with 
morality; simply ‘‘morality touched with emotion.’’ According to his 
interpretation religious dependence in its normal working heightens 
individuality and stimulates morality because it is dependence on 
a God of love. Religion “inspires morality, being: the sense of an 
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infinite companionship.” But, in turn, the ethical life of achieving 
freedom and of dedication to social good forms the content of the 
most intensive and meaningful experience of God. As the author 
writes: “Nor could the Divine Love itself make a more generous gift 
to mankind than that of the spirit that strives towards virtues and seeks 
self-realization in the morality which is at the same time the service of 
God.”’ 

Even in this field of the relation between morality and religion, 
however, some readers will feel that the major moral, social, and inter- 
national issues of our times should have been directly envisaged, instead 
of being simply alluded to by way of illustration, in order that the pro- 
founder meaning and fuller scope of “‘a faith that enquires” might be 
brought out. But for those moving mainly in the sphere of church 
doctrine and idealistic philosophy this volume contains not a little 
fresh suggestion and interpretation. 

EUGENE W. LyMAN 

UnIoN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


New York City 


IN SEARCH OF A CREDIBLE CREED" 

Professor Richards’ work embraces lectures delivered before Auburn 
Theological Seminary on the Russell foundation in 1922, with additional 
chapters. As presenting the views of a professor of the Reformed Church 
they are particularly significant of the changing theology even of con- 
servative Protestant churches and are indicative of the newer emphasis 
on the meaning of the Christian life in these days. The author appears 
as a progressive conservative, as one who reveres the faith that came to 
expression in the early creeds and the Protestant confessions because of 
the truly religious spirit that underlay them, but feels that the modern 
enrichment of the faith and the vast modern accession of intelligence 
unite in requiring a new formulation of the meaning of that faith. He 
sees clearly that soteriology is always basic to the entire theological 
structure men may seek to erect for themselves and their fellows. The 
changing or developing conceptions of salvation that have arisen within 
what has been known as orthodoxy, are expounded sympathetically but 
critically, with abundant citations from the most noteworthy sources of 
our knowledge of past Christian thought. A single sentence (p. 118) 
from The Ancient Catholic Way is suggestive of the author’s free histori- 
cal attitude: ‘““The ancient Catholic way of salvation was a joint product 

t Christian Ways of Salvation. By George W. Richards. New York: Macmillan, 
1923. ix+332 pages. $2.50. 
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of Christian tradition and Greek, Roman, and oriental ideas and institu- 
tions.”” A statement (p. 215) equally startling to the uninitiated reader is 
made respecting Protestant creeds: “In a Catholicized Protestantism 
[{note: such as we find in the confessional and ecclesiastical orthodoxy of 
the seventeenth century] the simplicity and spirituality of the saving 
process are either obscured or lost.”” He deplores (p. 216) the frequent 
present-day “evidences of an almost hopeless reaction to an unethical, 
and above all an unnecessary, bibliolatry and confessionalism,”’ the ‘ dec- 
laration with regard to certain essential and necessary articles of faith by 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., in 1910,” being 
a notable instance. He reminds us (p. 282) that “the churches of the 
seventeenth century exalted the Bible into an infallible and inerrant 
oracle in proportion as faith in the living Christ, rooted in a personal 
experience of salvation, died down. The churches of today are their heirs, 
and have not been able to discriminate between saving faith in the grace 
of God manifested in Jesus Christ and the blind acceptance of everything 
written in the Bible.”’ 

It is, therefore, with no little interest a reader turns to the “credible 
creed’ which the author finds in a tentative confession of faith which the 
General Assembly of the United Free Church of Scotland commended 
to the study of its members in May, 1921. It is a heartening experience 
to read this creed with Professor Richards’ comment and exposition 
attached and to note its remarkable omissions and additions as compared 
with the Westminster Confession of 1647. He has presented in this 
work a valuable propaedeutic to a new Christian dogmatics. 

GEORGE Cross 

ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A SHORT AND EASY WAY OF DEALING WITH LIBERALS 

Professor Machen, of Princeton Theological Seminary, has under- 
taken, in a popularly written book,’ to warn Christian people against 
the grave peril of liberalism in the modern church. There is need of 
haste in this matter, for the liberals are developing alarming strength. 
“At the present time, when the opponents of the gospel are almost in 
control of our churches, the slightest avoidance of the defence of the 
gospel is just sheer unfaithfulness to the Lord” (p. 174). It is interesting, 
therefore, to see the diagnosis of the crisis as given by this defender of 


'Christianity and Liberalism. By J. Gresham Machen. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1923. 189 pages. $1.50. 
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the faith, and to inquire as to the effectiveness of his method of meeting 
the situation. 

The first thing which strikes the critical reader is the remarkably 
individualistic, not to say the subjective character of the entire discussion. 
We are assured at the outset that ‘‘current liberalism, now almost 
dominant in the church” (p. 16), is not Christianity at all. It is a 
fundamentally different religion from Christianity. If this can be made 
out, the absurdity of permitting liberals to go on claiming the name of 
Christianity is apparent. But the author states the alleged views of 
the liberals entirely in his own language, without any references to specific 
persons or books. The positions to be combatted are set forth seriatim 
after the fashion of a rebuttal in a formal debate. Any one dependent 
on Machen for a knowledge of what liberalism is would have a confused 
impression of a miscellaneous lot of contentions without any inner 
coherence. He would gather that liberals show a distinct dislike for 
doctrine, sometimes going to the extreme of saying ‘that all creeds are 
equally true’’ (p. 19), which, of course, is equivalent to saying that they are 
all equally false. He would discover that liberals are obstinately unwilling 
to acknowledge that Machen’s interpretation of the plan of salvation is 
the only Christian doctrine, and that they reject the authority of the 
Bible, and are left with no basis for their opinions save “the Christian 
consciousness” (p. 78). Nevertheless, in spite of a denial of all the 
fundamental Christian doctrines, the liberal persists in using the phrases 
of Christian faith, and insists on remaining in the communion of the 
Christian churches. He is therefore to be charged with downright 
dishonesty. The only honorable thing for him to do is to sever his 
connection with the church whose doctrines he refuses to accept, and 
to go to some denomination (the Unitarian, of course) where he really 
belongs. 

The main impression gained from a reading of the book is its futility. 
The author’s method is similar to that of Pope Pius X in his dealings 
with modernism. Having defined Christianity as he wished it to be 
defined, and having shown that modernists did not concur in this defini- 
tion, the pope could invoke the authority of the church to expel those who 
did not agree with him. But Professor Machen has no such ecclesiastical 
authority behind him. He can only invite the liberals—‘‘now almost 
in control of our churches,” be it remembered—to withdraw voluntarily 
from the denominations where they are causing so much distress. It 
reads like a counsel of despair. He urges a renewed attention to the 
study of the Bible as a way of restoring faith. But it is precisely the 
accurate and intensive study of the Bible which has satisfied the liberals 
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that it is not the kind of book which Professor Machen assumes, and 
that it cannot be used as he proposes to use it for the settlement of doctri- 
nal questions. How would more study of the Bible alter the situation ? 

The book is an admirable illustration of the futility of attempting 
to deal with the development of Christianity in Protestantism by the 
methods employed by the Church of Rome. Mere doctrinal argument 
gets nowhere, because neither party to the argument has any authority 
to expel the other from membership in the church. At best there may 
be the decision of a majority, which may at any time be reconsidered. 
The liberals who are ‘almost in control”’ are just as earnest as Professor 
Machen in their convictions that they are true ministers of the gospel. 
Many of them would be as sure as he is that to refrain from preaching 
the gospel as they believe it would be “sheer unfaithfulness to the 
Lord.”” Moreover, his representation of the liberals as dishonest men, 
craftily scheming to gain a position in the church so as unfairly to propa- 
gate their views is absurd. Most of the liberals have grown gradually 
into their changed views in the very process of loyally serving the church 
which they love. Their enriched experience is so precious to them, and 
so in keeping with their Christian loyalty, that they are inwardly con- 
strained to become evangels of the faith which has set them free. 

The real issue is clearly revealed by Professor Machen on pages 
48 ff. Here he declares that he can fellowship with premillenarians 
(with whom he does not agree), or with those who hold conceptions of the 
sacraments diverging from his, or with those who disagree with him as 
to the validity of apostolic succession, or even with Armenians and with 
Roman Catholics, because all these represent, although in perverted 
form, genuine Christianity; viz., the recognition of an appeal to dogmatic 
authority. “But naturalistic liberalism is not Christianity at all.” 
In other words there is no valid Christianity save that the content of 
which is determined for us by an authority which we are not at liberty to 
criticize. 

The reader who is eager to get beneath words and phrases will often 
be left in the dark as to Professor Machen’s precise meaning. He 
utters strong words about the doctrine of biblical inerrancy, but he seems 
to shy off from coming to close grips with the implications of the doctrine. 
He rings the changes on the all-sufficient efficacy of the cross in saving 
man, but there is an elusive vagueness when it comes to the question of 
defining precisely what was accomplished by the death of Christ. It 
would be difficult to determine just what theory of atonement really 
lies back of the fervent exposition. Thus the subjectivity of Professor 
Machen’s presentation of “‘liberalism”’ is accompanied by a considerable 
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degree of vagueness in the discussion of certain crucial points of 
orthodoxy. Perhaps it is too much to ask that a popular book should 
be critically exact. But the critical reader will learn little from this 
presentation. Most important of all, there is not a hint as to why 
Christian men in such numbers are growing “liberal.’’ Unless this js 
understood, it is almost superfluous to take so much pains to prove 
that they are liberal, and that liberalism differs from orthodoxy. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE INTEREST IN IMMORTALITY' 


Is there anything new to be said on the question of human 
immortality ? any new argument for or against the belief in it? A 
superficial view of the matter brings the answer, No. Why, then, 
should the Gifford Lecturer for 1922, the famous professor emeritus 
of the University of Edinburgh, so long and favorably known to American 
students of philosophy, devote his thought, ripened by age and broad 
experience, to this question? ‘The natural answer to our inquiry is, 
undoubtedly, because the progressive movement of human life from the 
lower stages to the higher (as we believe) carries with it a progressive 
interpretation of the meaning of life. 

It is a striking fact, as the author says in his treatment of Plato 
(p. 35), that the common religious man holds the belief in his immor- 
tality, ‘‘as a primary religious conviction, independent of the particular 
and often unconvincing arguments by which he supports it.” It is gen- 
erally true that those who have lived into the meaning of the hope of 
immortality are, at least, as little likely to be argued out of it by the 
objector as are those who have not felt its power likely to be argued into 
the belief. But the striking thing about the story of human life is that 
the confidence in our survival after death seems as natural and as neces- 
sary an assumption on the part of men who hold life worth living as is 
the faith we have in the good will of our fellow-men or the assurance we 
feel of the knowability of the natural world around. Hence the task 
of the philosopher is not so much to demonstrate the truth as it is to 
set forth the meaning of this worldwide and age-long belief. And it 
goes without saying that the worth which one may ascribe to this belief 
will correspond to his estimate of the worth oi life itself. 

tThe Idea of Immortality. By A. Seth Pringle-Pattison. New York: Oxford 


University Press, American Branch, 1922. xii+210 pages. $3.25. 
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And there is a special reason why Christians feel the necessity of a 
fresh treatment of their own inherited belief in immortality. That is, 
because historical studies have combined with modern science and a 
change of the center of gravity in theology to set aside the view that 
used to prevail, to the effect that by means of an explicit revelation 
Christians have been put in possession of authoritative information 
respecting the destiny of men after death. The ‘answers’ that were 
once supposed to prove the giving of such information are no longer 
convincing and, it may be added, are no longer needed. Hence the 
heartiness with which this work of Pringle-Pattison’s will be welcomed. 

In this brief review all that can be done is to indicate the range covered 
by the work and to direct attention to one or two points deserving special 
consideration. A recital of the manner in which a belief in some kind of 
life after death, beginning with the most primitive savages known to us 
and coming down through ages of religious change and cosmic speculation 
to such Christian theists as Sir Henry Jones, the author sees in the 
history of thought on the subject what has seemed to philosophers “the 
unconscious reason operative in human history, guiding men to issues 
beyond the scope of their immediate purpose or the compass of their 
conscious reflection” (p. 3). The myths of ancient peoples are shown 
to bear a resemblance to certain modern “theories of mere continuance,” 
which “‘in itself leads nowhere,’”’ or to the more common idea that the 
future life is an order of rewards and punishments, “‘a hopelessly inade- 
quate and even distorted idea of it” (pp. 13, 14). In contrast with the 
general lack of the belief in immortality among the Hebrews, the author 
discovers it among the Greeks, especially in Platonic thought, which 
powerfully reflects the influence of Orphic societies with their ‘“enthusi- 
asm”’ (p. 31), finds noble expressions in the Phaedo and passes in other 
Platonic writings into “the large serenity of outlook which remains with 
us as the dominant characteristic of Plato’s temperament and genius” 
(p. 1). The powerful influence of Platonic philosophy upon the author 
is evident throughout. 

Theories of the relation between mind and body from Aristotle 
through Locke and Hume down to Lotze, James, Ward, Paulsen, and 
McDougall with his animism; theories of reincarnation and the Buddhist 
Karma, which is ‘precisely the apotheosis of justice” (p. 121); Kant’s 
thought of the ‘‘moral life as an infinite process of approximation to 
perfect virtue” (p. 134); Schleiermacher’s futile early belief in an 
immortality that is not personal; Spinoza, the mystics, Bosanquet’s 
and Bradley’s relation to them, and the theories of ‘values’ all come 
under keen discussion and appraisement. 
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Two contentions of the author deserve special mention. First is 
his view that, ‘‘We place an exaggerated emphasis upon human 
immortality if we make it the center and foundation of our whole world- 
theory. . . . . Our conclusions as to the value and destiny of the indi- 
vidual must ultimately depend upon our conception of God and his 
relations to his creations . . . . not upon man’s claims, real or supposed, 
but upon the perfection of God and his love” (pp. 185, 186). Second, 
is his view that, “It is man’s meditation upon death that has made him, 
and still makes him, the human creature he is... . not that we are 
to think of personal immortality as an inherent possession of every human 
soul or as a talismanic gift conferred indiscriminately on every being 
born in human shape. . . . . For personality or selfhood is emphatically 
something that must be won before there can be any question of its con- 
servation”’ (pp. 195, 196). 

GrorGE Cross 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A NEW VIEW OF THE PSALTER 

The Babylonian hymns and psalms have long been known to scholars 
and have furnished not a few points of comparison with the Book of 
Psalms. But it has been left for a Norwegian scholar’ to push the 
comparison farther and thereby to present the Hebrew Psalter in a 
totally different light from that in which it has heretofore been regarded 
The Babylonian “psalms” are largely incantations for the use of the 
sick, who diagnose their complaints as due to the malicious activi- 
ties of sorcerers or demons, and make use of these ritualistic “‘psalms’’ 
for the purpose of exorcising the evil spirits and counteracting their 
influence. Mowinckel would have us see in many of the psalms a 
literature of similar character. They are conventional ritualistic 
prayers to Yahweh, for the use of the sick and afflicted, for deliverance 
from the power oi sorcerers and evil spirits. 

From this point of view, the ‘enemy’ becomes the magician or 
“charmer” who casts “spells” upon his victim. ‘The ‘I’ of the psalms 
remains a bona fide individual. The hostility to the ‘‘enemy”’ shown in 
the imprecatory psalms is no longer so serious a moral problem, for one 
may call down terrible curses upon the invokers of evil spirits without 
serious objection. The intense preoccupation with the “enemy” in 
these incantation psalms is due to the fact that he is the cause of all 

tS. Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien: I, A: adn und die indiv 
vi-+-182 pages; II, Das Thronbesteigungsfest Jahwis und der Ursprung der Eschat- 
ologie, xvi+-348 pages. Kristiania: J. Dybwad, 1921 and 1922. 


iduellen Klagepsalmen 
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the sickness and trouble and his removal brings immediate relief. The 
individual psalms that express gratitude to Yahweh are the cult hymns 
of praise for release from the power of the demons and magicians. 

This presentation of the case is very plausible, but it is not wholly 
convincing. Its philological basis is not as clearly established as one 
might wish. For example, in Mic. 2:1, {JN is made to mean mand, 
that mysterious impersonal non-physical power which pervades the 
primitive world and defies close definition. But that meaning hardly 
fits the context: 

“Woe to those who devise VIN upon their beds; 


In the light of the morning they do it, because they have the power.” 


How can one plan mana? Is it not wholly beyond the reach of 
human influence? Plans might be made as to its application toward 
evil ends; but mama itself is unchangeable and cannot be produced 
by human agencies. What is called for here is rather the planning of 
some concrete act or program of wickedness which the ones denounced 
proceed to do as soon as possible. Furthermore, the Old Testament has 
many terms for magician, sorcerer, and the like. If so large a proportion 
of the Psalter is concerned with people of that kind, is it not strange 
that the terms used elsewhere to describe them do not occur here ? 

In the second study, Mowinckel makes a new approach to the mean- 
ing of the Psalms of Accession (e.g., 47, 03, 95-100). Here, as in the first 
study, he gets his inspiration from the Babylonian ritual. In Babylon, 
the king went always once a year to ‘take the hands of Marduk.” 
This was a ceremony through which the king was year by year reinstated 
upon his throne as the representative of the god. Not only so, but the 
Babylonian god himself was represented in the ritual as overcoming all 
his rivals and seating himself as victor upon his heavenly throne every 
year. In like manner, Mowinckel looks upon the psalms of accession as 
being a part of a ritual connected with Yahweh’s accession to the throne 
of the universe, which took place every New Year. The Day of Yahweh 
thus becomes the day of Yahweh's renewing his seat upon his throne 
for another year. At this time he triumphs over the powers of evil 
as the gods did at the beginning of the world, even as we read in the 
Babylonian creation myths where Marduk slays Tiamat and builds the 
world upon the dragon’s carcass. Not only so, but the performance 
of the ritual is essential to the triumph of Yahweh. He cannot mount 
his throne except as he is made to mount it in the ritual. Ritual is not 
a merely symbolic representation of reality; it is reality itself. Out 
of this grows the importance of the ritual. It is essential to the upkeep 
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and ongoing of the universe. Out of this ritual of the accession of Yahweh 
to his throne, which is not something still to come, but rather something 
that took place at the beginning and is repeated and renewed every 
year, there ultimately came the later eschatological view of the universe, 
which is so prominent in postexilic times. The past and present accession 
of Yahweh to his throne is now postponed to a coming “day” in the near 
or distant future. 

Under such treatment as this, the Psalter becomes in large part a 
pre-exilic book, but at what a price! The spiritual quality of the psalms 
disappears and in its place we are confronted by a mass of crass, 
materialistic superstition and magic ceremonial, The chasm between 
the great prophets and the priests becomes so vast as to preclude a)) 
possibility of intercommunication; they are living in two wholly different 
worlds. The argument for this interpretation is worked out in an 
exhaustive manner and the work as a whole is in the highest degree inter- 
esting, and challenging to current opinion. But it lacks cogency and in 
some of its implications is highly improbable. The attitude toward the 
cultus which Mowinckel presupposes is one that does not survive the 
most primitive stages of human progress and is wholly out of place in 
the advanced cultura) age to which the Psalms belong. Yet the work 
demands a thoroughgoing scrutiny and will compel serious consideration. 


). M. Powrs Surret 


University or Cu1caco 


PREACHING STILL VITAL BUSINESS 


One cannot survey the current lists of the leading American publishers 
without being struck with the wnusua) number of books on preaching, 
collections of sermons, and even reprints of standard volumes in homilet- 
ics which are appearing. Sagacious men are not in the business of 
publishing books merely for their health; therefore, it must be that these 
volumes have a sale sufficient to warrant the cost of publication plus a 
reasonable profit (publishers of religious books, of course, would reguire 
only a “reasonable” profit!). Therefore, preaching must still be vital 
business, judged from the mere publication of books, 

The place to which one turns eagerly for an annual book on preaching 
is the Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale, This is on the whole the most 
serious and significant contribution that American thought has made to 
the literature of homiletics. The selection of subjects by successive 
lecturers is a matter of annual curiosity by those who follow the matter 


of preaching closely. Reverend William Pierson Merrill took for his 
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particular theme, The Freedom of the Preacher.* Yhere are eight chapters, 
in which the subject is discussed with the seriousness of purpose and grace 
of style which are characteristic of Dr. Merril). This is one of the books 
which every minister ought sometime to read, especially if he happens to 
be in the doldrums during a bad month. It isa vital and tonic discussion, 
The chapter headings are rather hackneyed: the old surveys of the 
minister as prophet, preacher, priest, churchman, administrator, in the 
social order, in the world-order, in Christ. 

The chapters are filled with good, sensible talk, It is interesting to 
compare the treatment of the priestly function of the ministry as conceived 
by a Presbyterian with the ideas brought out in the book by Father Bull, 
to which reference will be made shortly. What Dr. Merrill talks about 
is the dignified conduct of worship; Father Bull is thinking of a man of 
quite another sort. Words like “priest”? and “prophet”? sometimes 
receive harsh handling) Dr. Merrill pleads for the reverent and prepared 
conduct of service, and the plea ought to be heard and heeded. Yet 
his minister conducting worship is still a Presbyterian and not a 
Catholic at all. The book reaches a desirable climax. The study of the 
minister in social relations is excellent. The final chapter defining the 
spiritual life of the modern minister in union with Christ is searching 
and accurate. 

Another course of Lyman Beecher Lectures was given by Dean 
Charles Reynolds Brown? in connection with the One Hundredth Anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Schoo), It is the best book on the sermon 
since the time of Brooks’s Lectures on Preaching. Oi all the sensible, 
human, pointed, and kindly discussions of preaching available this is 
outstanding. It was eminently fitting that the genial dean should give 
us this book. What a lot of fun he must have with himself{ He keeps 
up such a fire of keen humor that every page glows. It is all about the 
sermon. Dean Brown has made some thousands of them and he knows 
how to do it to the queen’s taste. But also he knows how to tel) others 
how it ought to be done; and in such cheerful ways, too, that an 
average preacher feels his soul stirred and says inevitably, “Go to, I 
will make me better sermons.’’ 

The temptation to quote is strong. Every page has something to 
be marked, pondered, and inwardly digested. ‘“‘And when everything 
js said, preaching is talking—it is talking on a serious subject to serious- 

* The Freedom of the Preacher. By William Pierson Merrill, New York: Mac- 
millan, 1922. 147 pages. $1.25. 

> The Art of Preaching. By Charles Reynolds Brown, New York; Macmillan, 
1922, ix+250 pages. $1.75. 
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minded people jor serious ends.” Now where has all our fervid oratory 
and holy tone and pitiless punishing of pulpit upholstery gone? Here 
is one of the strongest appeals vet made for independent and honest 
thinking in the making of sermons, The ten pages following number 
sixty-two are worth their weight in any sort of precious metal, as they 
show a preacher how to take his subject and think on it, arranging his 
thoughts, waiting for more thoughts, working over more thoughts, and 
doing all this before he dares to read what anyone else has written on the 
subject. Read this section, every preacher whose eye may meet this 
paragraph! Buy this book and work by its directions. Read what 
Dean Brown says about short words; and then see him practice what he 
preaches. Catch his skill at illustrating his thought! [t is absolutely 
impossible to refrain from quoting this: 

In your unregenerate fishing days, before you learned to fish properly 
with a fly, you may have resorted to bait. You will remember how those long, 
squirming angle-worms could vary their length. One of them might easily 
extend himself until he would measure six inches, and then suddenly at the 
prick of the sharp hook, he could cuddle himself together until he was not more 
than two inches long. But there was no more worm in the elongated edition 
than there was in the worm of briefer compass. Li the mother bird had been 
feeding her young, the nest full of birdlings would have derived just as much 
proteid from the condensed edition. And when we have learned the high 
art of condensation so that an hour of talk may be compacted into twenty- 
five minutes, without the loss of a single idea, the people will derive as much, 
and even more, spiritual proteid from our efforts as a result of the condensation. 


Dean Brown has the habit of casting his thought into sentences that 
paraphrase familiar Scripture with telling effect. For example: 

Thou shalt not make unto thee any written image or any likeness of any- 
thing that is in Henry Ward Beecher or in Phillips Brooks or in Frederick W. 
Robertson—thou shalt not bow down thyself to such aspirations nor serve 


them for a single hour. 


The chapter on ‘‘ Lighter Elements in the Sermon,” in which illustra- 
tion, humor, and the use of the imagination are treated, is not surpassed 
in any book on preaching. 

The sermon is never regarded apart from its setting. [t is not an 
oration, isolated and splendid. It is connected with other sermons in a 
plan for the large presentation of truth. [tis set into an order of worship 
and is itself worshipful. Dean Brown makes this clear, Then he reaches 
a conclusion of the whole matter in an appeal for “The Soul of the 
Sermon,” which makes one want to preach as he never has done before. 
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From the Puritan tradition of Vale one turns with a sudden shift 
to the House of the Resurrection in England, and to a book on preaching 
by a priest of this order* It is a bulky and altogether strange book. 
It is written in order to give young priests actua) help in the making of 
sermons; and there is precision and concreteness about it that is seldom 
found in such counsels. The point of view is, naturally, ritualistic and 
sacramentarian. Father Bull exalts the necessity of Bible study for 
the preacher, saying, 

No perfection of ecclesiastical discipline, no frequenting of the sacraments, 
no meditation on the lives of saints can take the place of intelligent, and 
devout, and frequent prayerful reading of the Bible. 

In the same chapter he insists upon the necessity of tradition for 
accurate bib)ica) interpretation, and makes his point wel) by illustrating 
from the “Rule and Constitution” of the Community of the Resurrection. 
But if this printed rule were to be given to those entirely separate from 
the Fellowship, its meaning would almost inevitably be misinterpreted; 
for “every document depends upon the tradition of the Fellowship to 
which it belongs for its right interpretation two thousand years hence,” 
And so “to ignore tradition is to falsify history.’ Father Bull does not 
hesitate to speak plainly of what he calls “that most degrading supersti- 
tion of the verbal inspiration of the Bible.” 

Another background jor preaching is the doctrine of the church and 
the Holy Eucharist, conditioning, informing, and inspiring the prepara- 
tion of the sermon and the work of the preacher. “God redeems man 
by incorporating him into a Divine Fellowship, the Holy Catholic 
Church.” “The faithful offering of the Holy Sacrifice liberates vast 
spiritua) energies and forces of the unseen world.”’ Inevitably, therefore, 
the preacher who moves in the realm of such convictions finds his sermon 
influenced by them, 

Passing to the chapters devoted to the methods of sermon prepara- 
tion, we are impressed by the eminently practical character of the direc- 
tions given. Plans, development, style, illustration, are all well treated. 
One of the most interesting factors in the book is the selections that are 
used to illustrate the various chapters. This incorporation of the 
materials of a source book into the volume adds to its value. There is 
an excellent index, a lack that should have been supplied in both of the 
volumes previously mentioned. Free churchmen will find in Father 
Bull’s book valuable correctives for shallow judgments in which they 
sometimes indulge. 

1 Preaching and Sermon Construction. By Paul B. Bull. New Vork: Macmillan 


1922. xili+315 pages. $2.50. 
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Dean Brown dedicates his lectures to Reverend George A. Gordon. 
It is interesting to note that Dr. Newton, in his recent book,! says of 
Dr. Gordon: 


More nearly than any man in our generation—more nearly than any 
preacher I can recall—Dr. Gordon has united these two types of preaching: 
af b] 


the thinker and the orator, the scholar and the artist; the prophet and the 
man of letters; the theologian whose sermons are lyrics and whose theology 
is an epic. 
This is a taste in a brief paragraph of one of the most fascinating 
studies of living preachers that has appeared in recent years, Dr, 
Newton is himself a preacher of such distinction that he is qualified for 
the appraisal of his contemporaries by that very fact. To this qualifica- 
tion, however, he adds a wide range of observation and reading, a keen 
sense of homiletic values, and a literary style that is commanding from 
first to last. There are fifteen studies in the book. The names are 
worthy of enumeration: Gordon, Hutton, Inge, Jefferson, Orchard, 
Williams, Royden, Crothers, Glover, Cadman, Campbell, Quayle, 
Truett, Powell, Gunsaulus. It is a noble register. The estimates of 
Gordon, Orchard, Maude Royden, and Truett are among the more 
interesting and suggestive. Naturally one registers dissent here and 
there; but even the most exacting critic must consent that Dr, Newton is 
generally accurate and never prejudiced in his effort to perform what 
at best is an exceedingly difficult task, namely, to pass judgment on 
friends and contemporaries in the pulpit. : 
Ozora S. DAvIs 
Cuicaco THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
* Some Living Masters of the Pulpit. By Joseph Fort Newton. New York: 


Doran, 1923. 261 pages. $2.00. 
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(The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


ANESAKI, MASAHARU. The Religious and Social Problems of the Orient. New 


Vork: Macmillan, 1923. xi+77 pages. $r.00. 

An exposition, by the professor of the science of religion in Tokyo Imperial Univer- 
sity, of the fundamental issues, religious and social, which arise out of the contact of 
the East with the West. 

SAUNDERS, KENNETH J. Buddhism and Buddhists in Southern Asia. New 

York: Macmillan, 1923. xili+75 pages. $1.00. 

The materials of this book were presented in briefer form last year under the 
title, ‘Buddhism in the Modern World.’’ The present volume is the second in the 
series “The World’s Living Religions” being issued by the Board of Missionary 
Preparation of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. They are intended 
to give an impressionistic picture of non-Christian religions and to suggest methods of 
Christian missionary propaganda. 

SwitH, Epwin W. The Religion of the Lower Races as Illustrated by the African 

Bantu. New York: Macmillan, 1923. xiii+82 pages. $1.00. 

The first volume of a series on the “World’s Living Religions” issued by the 
Board of Missionary Preparation of the Foreign Missions Conference of North Aaenitics. 
The present work is intended to illustrate the religious life of backward peoples and 
the Christian appeal to them. 

Sorras, H. et Drioton, E. Jntroduction a U'Etude des Hiéroglyphes. Paris: 

Geuthner, 1922. xvi+1095 pages. Fr. 20. 

Contains a stimulating discussion of the nature and history of ancient Egyptian 
writing (as distinct from the language), illustrated by tables of signs and by samples 
from Egyptian texts. A second part surveys the extent to which the writing was 
understood among the ancient Egyptians themselves, by classical authots, and by 
the church fathers, culminating in its modern reconquest by Champollion, 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


Wandlungen in Goethes Religion. Ein Beitrag zum 


BorNHAUSEN, D. Kart. 
85 pages. 


Bunde von Christentum und Idealismus. Berlin: Unger, 1923. 


$0.30. 

A study of Goethe’s religious development as illustrated in different periods of 
his writing, indicating his contacts with the Christian and philosophic movements. 
The author’s interest is always in the living religion of the people and in the past only 
in so far as it has significance for the present. 

Logica et introductio in Philosophiam christianam (Summa Philoso- 


Innsbruck: Rauch, 1922. vilit227 pages. 
This is the first 


Donat, J. 
phiae Christianae). 
A fourth edition of the Philosophy of the Christian Religion. 
volume on Logic, including a brief introduction to the subject of Christian Philosophy. 
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Donat, J. Ontologia (Summa Philosophiae Christianade III). Innsbruck: 


Rauch, 1921. viit259 pages. 

A fourth edition of the work. The present volume treats the usual topics of 
Catholic metaphysics. 
ROHRBAUGH, Lewis Guy. Keligious Philosophy. New York: Doran, 1022. 

183 pages. $1.60. 

A philosophy of religion in terms of energy as ultimate, spiritual, and creative. 
The author selects carefully from scientists and philosophers and achieves a rationaliza- 
tion of the religious ideas of traditional Christianity, 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


Bruce, W.S. The Psychology of Christian Life and Behaviour. New York: 

Scribner; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1923. vili+335 pages. $2.75. 

A comprehensive psychology of religion covering not only the usual range of 
topics but industrial problems and ideals as well. It is intended to be a useful handbook 
for parents, teachers, Christian workers, and preachers. 

Donat, J. Psychologia (Summa Philosophiae Christianae V). Innsbruck: 

Rauch, 1923. vili+4474 pages. 

A psychology written from the standpoint of Roman Catholic scholarship, as an 


integral part of a complete philosophy of the Christian religion. 


CHURCH HISTORY 
Burkitt, f°. C. Lhe Larly Syriac Lectionary System. New York: Oxford 


University Press, American Branch, 1923. 38 pages. $1.35. 

A translation of a Syriac manuscript which gives lists of the passages of Scripture 
assigned to be read in the services of the churches of Syria in the fifth and sixth centuries 
A.D. The translator’s name is a guarantee of the accuracy of the renderings and the 
document shows us what Scriptures were in common use among Syrian Christians of 
that period. 


Wutson, H. A. (ed.).  Covzstitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical O04. New York: 


Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1923. $4.20. 
A facsimile edition of the Canons as they first appeared in 1604, with an introduc- 
tion and several illuminating notes. The type is Roman letter with numerous embel- 


lishments. The work is a printer’s elegant achievement, with a corresponding price, 


OLD TESTAMENT 
Buppen, CHarces W. and Hastines, Epwarp. The Local Colour of the Bible. 
a 09 OST. " ‘anuel. New Y “ys ee ye ee aise 2 7 2 

Vol. I. Genesis—2 Samu Ne York: Scribner; Edinburgh: T, & T. 

Clark, 1922. xti+356 pages. $3.00. 

The first of a series of three volumes designed to cover the entire Bible, The plan 
involves taking up the biblical text section by section and discussing it from the point 
of view of the archaeology alluded to or presupposed therein. The second volume will 
complete the Old Testament and the third will deal with the New Testament. There 


is nothing in the work for the scholar, but it will be useful in the hands of the g neral 


public. 
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Kautzscu, KE. (tr.). Die heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments. I. 1 Mose 
bis Ezechiel. viii+1,oco pages. IZ. Hosea bis Chronik. Beilagen. Register 
iv+864 pages. Fourth Edition. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1923. S.F. 4o. 
Bertholet has succeeded Kautzsch in the editorship of this great work: ten other 

scholars have aided in the work. The translation is accompanied by brief introductions 

to the books, and by concise interpretative notes. This edition prints the textual 
emendations on each page in a separate paragraph. The critical point of view of the 
earlier editions is maintained, but kept in line with the progress of recent years. 

La Sainte Bible. Traduction Nouvelle d’aprés Les Meilleurs Textes. Les 
Prophétes. Paris: Société Biblique, 1923. Sopages. F. 160. entire series. 
This fifth /ioraison of the new French translation of the Bible contains the text 

of Joshua and Judges, with introductions and notes. The text is critically established 

and incorporates the most generally accepted emendations; and it is likewise accom- 
panied in the margin by letters indicating the literary sources composing it. The 


translation is in good idiomatic French and is the work of L, Gautier and A, Lods, 


JIOWINCKEL, SIGMUND. Psalmenstudien. IT. Awdn und die Individuellen 
Klagepsalmen. vit+181 pages. IT. Das Thronbesteigungsfest Jahwis und 
der Ursprung der Eschatologie. xvi+-347 pages. Christiania: Jacob 
Dybwad, 1921 and 1922. 

Two studies of the Psalter that show the results of much labor combined with an 
original and daring spirit, not afraid to blaze new trails. 

NAVILLE, EDOUARD. The Higher Criticism in Relation to the Pentateuch 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Scribner, 1923. xxxvit+156 
pages. OL.75- 

A translation from the French made by J. R. Mackay. Naville’s curious theories 
formulated in an endeavor to overthrow the results of criticism are here made accessible 
to the common man who knows only English. This honored French scholar in turning 
from his chosen field in Egyptian language and literature to Old Testament studies 
shows that he is a wanderer in a strange land. 

ROBINSON, THEODORE H. Prophecy and the Prophets. New York: Scribner, 
1923. 222 pages. $1.75. 

An excellent sketch of the history of prophecy, which takes into account to a 
considerable extent the new light that has been thrown upon prophecy by the discoveries 
of recent years. Some of the newer views regarding the prophets find recognition 
and welcome here. 

TUCKER, SAMUEL THOMAS. The Evolution of the Democratic Ideal in the Old 
Testament. ‘Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1923. 60 pages. So.30. 

A small pamphiet upon a large subject. The ‘‘democracy” here referred to was 
always looking forward to the coming of a king. 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION 


DANA, H. E. The Authenticity of the Holy Scriptures. New York: Doran, 
19023. 93 pages. $1.00. 
From a frankly conservative viewpoint the author surveys quite briefly certain 
problems of biblical criticism. His aim is to maintain the “authenticity” of the 
Scriptures when submitted to the threefold test of history, science, and experience. 


The book is ‘‘true to the fundamentals” from first to last. 
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KORTLEITNER, FRANCIS X. Hermeneutica Biblica. Innsbruck: Rauch, 1923. 

159 pages. 

A Latin manual of instruction for Catholic students for the priesthood, setting 
forth the nature and principles of interpretation to be applied in the exegesis of the 
Bible. Such distinctions as ‘‘the literal meaning” and “the spiritual meaning” 
and such claims as that “‘the Scriptures are free from errors” show that this is a 
piece of orthodox Catholic scholarship. 


APOCRYPHAL LITERATURE 

Frxpray, ApamM Fyre. Byways in Early Christian Literature. Studies in the 
Uncanonical Gospels and Acts. New York: Scribner; Edinburgh: T. &. T. 
Clark, 1923. viit354 pages. $3.00. 

A series of studies in the uncanonical gospels and acts, originally delivered as 
lectures on the Kerr Foundation. They constitute an excellent introduction to a body 
of Christian literature that is altogether too little known. The author’s main purpose 
is to set forth the value of these so-called ‘‘apocryphal”’ books as historical documents 
for the study of early Christianity. 

Zeirtin, Soromon. Megillat Taanit as a Source for Jewish Chronology and 
History in the Hellenistic and Roman Periods. Philadelphia: Dropsie 
Coulege, 1922. Xi+120 pages. 

A doctor’s thesis at Dropsie College, the main theme of which is the contention that 
the dates of 1 Macc. and 2 Macc., though apparently at variance each one with the 
other, are in reality identical, since 1 Macc. counts Tishri I of 312 B.c. as the beginning 
of the second year of the Selucidian era, while 2 Macc. counts it as the beginning of 
the first year of that era. 

CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 

Gavin, Frank. Some Aspects of Contemporary Greek Orthodox Thought 
(Hale Lectures 1922). Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing Company, 
1923. XXXiv-+430 pages. $2.00. 

The Hale lectures for 1922. A carefully documented work dealing with a subject 
too frequently slighted by those interested in modern development. 

GoopENoUGH, ERWIN R. The Theology of Justin Martyr. Jena: From- 
mannsche Buchhandlung, 1923. ix+ 320 pages. Sw. F. 5. 

A thorough treatment of the theology of Justin under the headings God, the Logos, 
the Holy Spirit, and lower powers, the world, Christ, redemption and eschatology. 
A valuable introduction sets Justin in the thought-world of his age. 

Wiurams, J. Hersertr. The Divinity of Christ in the New Testament. New 
York: Scribner, 1923. x+173 pages. $2.00. 

A production of Roman Catholic scholarship wherein the author shows by an 
extensive array of proof-texts that the writers of the New Testament believed Jesus 
Christ was God. The study contains much anti-Unitarian polemic. 


APOLOGETICS 
Davey, J. Ernest. Our Faith in God Through Jesus Christ. New York: 
Doran, 1922. 139 pages. S1.75. 
An apologia for the Christian faith in God directed to the lay reader rather than 


the philosopher. 
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Faunce, WituiaM H. P. What are the Fundamentals? Boston: Pilgrim 
Press, 1923. 20 pages. $0.25. 
A reprint of the article from the World’s Work magazine. A conciliatory and 
sweet-tempered statement which opens the way to tolerance and understanding. 


ROBERTSON, A. T. Studies in Mark’s Gospel. New York: Doran, 1919. 
146 pages. $1.00. 
Certain interesting aspects of the second gospel are here treated in a popular 
vein by one who is an undoubted master of grammatical exegesis. Apologetic purpose 
and homiletic effort are apparent throughout this little handbook. 


ETHICS 
McKEnzigE, Joun. Hindu Ethics (The Religious Quest of India). New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1922. xii+267 pages. $4.50. 
An excellent objective treatment of the bases and content of Hindu Ethics. 
The author deals separately with the divergent religious groups while relating them 
all to the common Hindu principles of thought and dharma, 
SmitH, J. M. Powis. The Moral Life of the Hebrews. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1923. ix+337 pages. $2.25. 
A concise history of the moral development of the Hebrews as recorded in the 
Old Testament, adapted to the needs of colleges, seminaries, and the intelligent public. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

SmyTH, J. Paterson. The Bible for School and Home. V. The Gospel 
Story. I. From the Nativity to the Close of the Galilean Ministry. VI. 
The Gospel Story. II. From the Close of the Galilean Ministry to the 
Ascension. New York: Doran, 1923. 168 pages. 181 pages. $1.25 

3 I I 

each. 

Two ungraded handbooks on the life of Jesus intended for use by parents as well 
as teachers and in either week-day or Sunday schools. Each is a textbook and manual 
of method combined and so detailed that little is left to the teacher’s initiative. On 
the whole these handbooks would probably be most useful, if usable at all, for junior- 
age pupils. 

FINLEY, JouN H. The Debt Eternal. New York: Council of Women for 
Home Missions and Missionary Education Movement, 1923. vit231 
pages. Cloth $0.75; paper, $0.50. 

A book by a great educator setting forth the responsibility of the home, school, 
church, and other institutions for giving the child his full opportunity for development 
of joyful effective living. The significance of the book is shown in such chapter head- 
ings as “Child at Home,” “Child Health,” “Play and Recreation,” “Child Labor,” 
“Children and Schools,” ‘Children in Need of Special Care,” ‘‘The Child and the 
State.” A selected reading list covering the problems treated is appended. 

Jones, J. Morcan. The New Testament in Modern Education. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1922. vilit303 pages. 12s. 6d. 

The author outlines the generally accepted principles of religious education and 


the generally accepted critical views of the New Testament. He then discusses the 
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part which this literature of the creative period of Christianity may have in attaining 
our educational objectives. He deals very effectively with the major pedagogical 
problems. In a time when our curriculum emphasis is becoming so largely practical, 
this argument for the place of the great historical literature of our religion is very 
valuable. 


DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE 


PERENNES, HenRI. Les Psaumes dans la Liturgie Romaine. Lille. Desclée, 
de Brouwer, et Cie, 1923. 112 pages. F. 5. 
A homiletica) or devotional manual upon the text of the Psalter used in the 
Roman ritual. The interpretation shows no signs of intention to discover the literal 
meaning of the psalms, but assumes at once that they are full of allusiotis to Christ 
and the church. 
MISSIONS 


Papwick, Constance FE. Henry Martyn, Confessor of the Faith. New York. 

Doran. 304 pages. $1.50. 

This volume is the first of a ‘Modern Series of Missionary Biographies,’ whose 
aim is to present a fresh interpretation, in the language of this generation, of great 
missionaries. It traces the early life of Henry Martyn, his education, early religious 
activities, his journey to India, and his life and achievement there, particularly as a 
linguist, culminating in his later travels and tragic death. No higher or more worthy 


name could have been chosen to introduce this series. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


BRUNNER, Epunp peS. Church rife inthe Rural South. 11S pages. Churches 
of Distinction in Town and Country. 198 pages. St.5o. Vested Methods ti 
Pn, ’ ’ ) a ~ , 

Town ana ountry ¢ hurches. 173 pages. $1.25. New York: Doran, 1923. 

Here are three new volumes from the committee on social and religious surveys. 
It wil) be remembered that the committee took over the survey department of the 
Inter-Church World Movement, and through experienced surveyors is completing a 
limited number of surveys of typical communities and churches. These three new 
surveys are of unusual worth. 

(1) Church Life in the Rural South is a study of seventy rural counties with inten- 
sive surveys of six, showing how the Protestant churches of the South are gradually 
using progressive methods and adapting themselves to the growing needs of community- 
building. The book shows how social and economic changes are influencing the work 
and causing great shifts in the program of the church. 

(2) Churches of Distinction in Town and Country consists of case studies of fourteen 
rural churches which have had an unusual success in administering to the higher and 
more crucial needs of their communities. These cases describe successful ways of 
solving a wide variety of rural church problems, with special emphasis on the service 
rendered by these churches to the particular needs of their communities. 

(3) Tested Methods in Town and Country Churches is a companion volume to 
Churches of Distinction in Town and Country, and analyzes the methods used by forty 
rural churches in rendering notable success in their ministrations to their communities. 

Chese three books will be of great value to the rural minister and church leader, 
whether used by the individual worker or in schools and conferences. 
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THE SOCIAL TASK 


Christianity and Industry: 9 and 10. New York: Doran, 1923. 
GRAY, JouNn H. The Economic Order. What Is It?) What Is It Worth? 
52 pages. So.1o. 

BATTEN, SAMUEL ZANE. Why Not Trv Christianity? 37 pages. So.15. 

Two additional essays in the series interpreting the relation of the Christian 
religion to industry. 

DRUCKER, SAUL and HEXTER, MIAURICE BECK. Children Astray. Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press, 1923. xxiv-+421 pages. $3.50. 

Twenty-four case studies of juvenile delinquencies which were successfully treated 
in an orphanage. These case studies meet the standards of sociological procedure as 
well as reveal the methods which a real leader of boys uses to unravel) the socially 
twisted lives. The book is a valuable contribution to scientific social work as wel) as 
to science of leadership. 

Turts, James H. Education and Training for Soctal Work. New York: 

Russell Sage Foundation, 1923. xii+-240 pages. $1.50. 

This comprehensive analysis of the field of social work was made by the author at 
the request of the Russell Sage Foundation in order to help the education and train- 
ing of socia) workers in terms of actual needs. The book analyzes the field of social 
work with its border-line relations to other professions and callings, and analyzes the 
training essential for the many and varied types of social work. This book is of ex- 


ceeding walue to anyone working in the social agencies. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Fasuto, Artstarco. Fra Paolo Sarpi. Rome: Casa Editrice “Bilychnis,” 

1923. 77 pages. L. 5. 

An appreciative biography written to commemorate the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of this scholarly churchman, who was controlled more by patriotic 
than by ecclesiastical influences in the struggle between the Pope and the Venetian 
Republic. 

Jones, StR Henry. Old Memories. New York: Doran. 227 pages. $1.35. 

This is an autobiographical sketch of how a shoemaker’s son in a little village in 
Wales grew up and became the knighted successor of Professor Edward Caird in the 
Chair of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. It is valuable for the insight 
it gives in the fields of education and of social life, for its winsome simplicity of style, 
and for its revelation of the character and faith of the author. 

THE PREACHER’S TASK 
Cuartes, R. H. he Adventure tnto the Cuknown. Edinburgh: T. & T 

Clark; New York: Scribner, 1923. vili+272 pages. $2.50. 

This volume is the second of the fourth series published under the caption, ‘‘The 
Scholar as Preacher.”’ This score of sermons were preached in Westminster Abbey on 


various occasions during recent years, but were written not with a view to contemporary 
events, but rather to set forth truths belonging to a)) times. 
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FELDMAN, ABRAHAM J. Religion in Action. Philadelphia: Oscar Klonower, 

1923. 132 pages. $1.00. 

A dozen addresses delivered to his congregation in Philadelphia within six months 
in 1922-23, by Rabbi Feldman. In the main they are an appeal to his people “to 
exist, to function, to serve, yea, to fulfil our destiny,” but in no narrow fashion. 
Hattock, G. B. F. One Hundred Best Sermons for Special Days and Occasions. 

New York: Doran, 1923. xiv-+552 pages. $2.50. 

This is Volume VI of the “One Hundred”’ series, put out by the editor of the 
Expositor. It is intended as a guide to the preparation of addresses for the great days 
of the year. For the convenience of those who depend upon such aids it is indexed 
according to the church year, according to subjects, according to texts, and according 
to authors. 

Stone, Joun Trmorny. Places of Quiet Strength and Other Sermons. New 





York: Doran, 1923. 250 pages. $2.00. 

Dr. Stone has been preaching for well nigh thirty years, and for most of that time 
in commanding churches; this is his first volume of sermons; parish work and nation- 
wide responsibilities have left him little time to publish. These sermons have not been 
made up for the printer. They are as human and as packed with faith in God as his 
pulpit on the North Shore. One can hear him as one reads these sermons. 

TRUETT, GEORGE W. God’s Call to America. New York: Doran, 1923. 

208 pages. $1.50. 

Dr. Truett has lived in Texas since 1890 and has been pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Dallas since 1897. This is the third volume that has come out of his remark- 
able ministry. This volume is in the main a collection of addresses which will be of 
especial interest to those who know Dr. Truett and the issues involved. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
GrIRAUD, VicToR (ed.). Discours sur les Pensées de M. Pascal. (Collection des 
Chefs-D’Oeuvre Méconnus). Paris: Bossard, 1922. 205 pages. 
Another carefully edited volume in this valuable series of works. 





THICKSTUN, EpMunD. Adventures in Evangelism. New York: Doran, 1923. 

231 pages. $1.50. 

Stories, some of them composite, of the turning of men and women to God. They 
do not purport to be case studies of conversion experiences. Their freshness and vigor 
remind one of the days of Peter Cartwright and Stephen Paxton, as they carried on 
their pioneer labors in the Middle West. 











